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The Soul of Education 


Does Education Have Anything in Common with Religion? 


There are those who set culture and spirituality over against each 
other as definitely hostile departments of our life. 

A certain sort of scientist scorns religion, and a certain type of 
pietist scorns education. But a deep enough analysis of our in- 
tellectual interests and ideals will reveal the essential likeness of 
all true culture and all true religion. Our intellectual life is not 
the cold thing it is often conceived to be, but a warm, heartful 
experience in which are implicit the most ultimate interests of our 
religious faith. 

One of the great philosophers of modern times, a man who has 
greatly influenced thinking throughout the English world, makes a 
confession of faith when he says, “The intellectual effort to under- 
stand the universe is a principal way of experiencing the Deity.” 
Speaking of philosophers he says, “All of us are more or less led 
beyond the religion of ordinary fact. Some in one way, and some 
in others, we seem to touch and have communion with what is 
beyond the visible world. In various manners we find something 
higher, which both supports and humbles, both chastens and trans- 
ports us.” 

The two realms of religion and of culture come together in the 
soul’s attitude of reverence. 

Reverence is the soul of education and the core of religion. 
Reverence is the soul of science and the soul of democracy and these 
two constitute our intellectual life. 

Let us see first of all how reverence is the soul of science. 

Our modern intellectual attitude is peculiarly characterized by 
its humility in the presence of a fact. The fact is sovereign. The 
first and great commandment of the man of science is, “Thou shalt 
walk humbly among the facts of thy world. Thou shalt reverence 
a fact with all the mind, and, cost what it may, thou shalt reckon 
with it.” 

The search for truth which has been made by modern thinkers 
has taken on the character of a religion to many of them. When 
it is understood through what suffering and sacrifice and heroism 
scholarship has passed in order to find Truth and lay itself upon her 
altar we cannot help the feeling that the intellectual life must have 
in it an essential religious quality. 

What the intellect really thirsts for is God, though it states its 
quest in terms of truth. 

The whole process of educating the young in the possession of the 
results and methods of scientific procedure, enabling them thus to 
add their own increment to the common fund of knowledge is 
a process whose tap root is reverence. If the teacher, first of all and 
through all, inspires ia his pupil a sense of awe and wonder and 
inquiry as he stands in the midst of his world, he is a great teacher 
whether the palpable results of his pupil’s efforts are great or small. 

Our educational object is not to pass on a certain fixed deposit of 
truth to our boys and girls, but to develop in them a reverent atti- 
tude toward reality by means of which new truth may be revealed 
from generation to generation. 

The second and higher aspect of education is that of one’s feeling 
for one’s fellows. 

Our schools are not teaching science simply, but are opening the 
meanings of human life to their pupils. Life is the great word of 
our educational system, not things. As one passes from the study 
of the physical universe into the study of the more human dis- 
iplines, it becomes evident that the soul of education here is the 
same attitude of reverence which was of the essence of culture on 
its first level. 

Reverence for personality is the soul of democracy; it is the secret 
support of every democratic institution. Until man’s mind had 
learned to acknowledge the right and dignity of every other man, 
there could not be any democracy. 

To have passed through the conventional disciplines of the school— 
history, literature, sociology, phychology— and not have learned 
to regard man with reverence, no matter what his external trappings 


might be, is to have missed the spirit and purpose of these studies. 

Gone is the day of reverence toward the king, the priest, the sage. 
Gone the day of reverence toward aristocracy. Gone the day of 
the doctrine that God has chosen a certain set of men for eternal 
life, and another for eternal death. Gone the day of the privileged 
classes in industry, in politics, and in religion. 

Our democracy is making us fee] that God has no favorites, that 
nature has no favorites, and that society must have no favorites. 
The equal right of every man before God and the law is a setfled 
conviction of every soul who is touched by the spirit of modern 
times. The commop man has arisen into an importance which he 
did not hold in former times. 

Education that is really education, culture that is not simply 
veneer but an earnest pursuit of the truth for the love of the truth, 
will result in the making of the democratic principle a fact in the 
conscious attitude of the educated man or woman. The big problem 
of our modern social constitutions is to get our men and women to 
take a democratic attitude, genuine and sincere, toward all other 
men and women. 

And by a democratic attitude is meant three things: 
tive understanding of the other’s thought and experience; respect 
for that thought and experience, with the assumption that it may 
contain truth, if indeed it be not wholly true; and a willingness to 
co-operate with the other upon the basis of common purposes, 
despite divergencies of opinion. 


an imagina- 


Our publie schools and colleges should be accomplishing this, what- 
ever else they accomplish. Our literature and art and civil govern- 
ment and sociology and psychology should issue not in mere in- 
formation but in a democratic sympathy and attitude. 

It is easy for us to be interested in the great people of the world, 
the rulers, the courtiers, the sages, the heroes, but it is only when 
some Howells or Tolstoi or Kipling comes along that we are made 
to see the immense significance of the common man. For many 
centuries art has been steadily descending from the lofty height of 
the extraordinary people to the common level of the ordinary man. 
So that today the gorgeous robes and trappings of the great are 
regarded as of far less significance in our pictures than the inter- 
pretation of the warm human experience that goes on within every 
common breast. 

It is only in modern times that nature has been seen through the 
artist’s eye, only in modern times that the natural and essential 
man has been discovered by artistic sympathy. To read these works 
of literature, to seee these pictures and not to have one’s own atti- 
tude bent toward all men, is to miss their greatest value. 

Moreover, our sociology is teaching us that the motives and goals 
of the great mass of common people are, in substance, the same as 
those of the extraordinary. It is a wonderful and thrilling revela- 
tion, when one once feels its full force, to know that throughout 
all the ranks in which men have ranged themselves there runs one 
common set of motives and ends. 

Psychology, too, comes in with its support to the democratic view 
of the world, asserting that all men from Plato to the denizen of 
Timbuctoo are cast from the same mold, that they are organized 
alike in powers of knowing and of feeling and of doing. 

That an institution into whose curriculum these disciplines enter 
should turn out snobs or aristocrats or anything but democratic- 
minded citizens is a thing incredible. If such disciplines are of any 
value at all, their value can be stated no more essentially than in 
terms of that reverence toward other people which they create and 
nourish. 

So it comes to pass that the really aristocratic soul, the really 
choice spitit, is the democratic one. The rare man, the man of 
spiritual blue-blood, is the man who has learned to value the 
personal worth of others who may be removed from him in those 
accidental matters of birth or breeding or success. 
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Sacrifice and Suffering 


There is no magic in sacrifice and suffering. Their meaning is de- 
rived from the motives that prompt men to give up what is pleasant 
and to endure what is painful. A prominent educator found himself 
confronted with the alternatives of resigning his place at the head 
of the schools of a great city or of breaking down in health. He 
said: “If it would do any good I would stay at my post and take 
the consequences, but I could kill myself here and the situation 
would not be improved.” He very wisely resigned. A man has 
no right to risk his health unless he has good reason to hope for 
results that are worth the sacrifice. 

All men make sacrifices. Some sacrifice their intelligence, their 
integrity, their sympathy, the happiness and health of their families, 
and the joys of friendship upon the altar of appetite and passion. 
Others pay the same heavy tribute to greed and love or honor. The 
coward surrenders his self-respect and the respect of others that he 
may escape the danger of the moment. The liar sells the trust 
men impose in him for the advantage which he thinks his lie will 
yield. The malicious man chooses to get pleasure out of the dis- 
comfort and loss of others and he pays for his fun by closing his 
heart to the feelings that entitle him to the dignity of being rec- 
ognized as a man. 

If we were never under the necessity of sacrificing anything ex- 
cept that which is altogether evil the decisions of the sincere man 
would be easy to make. The hard problem is often that of choosing 
between the lesser and the greater good. At this point many of 
us fail. We are satisfied with little when we ought to pay the price 
for something of infinite value. It is the duty of a man to stay at 
home and provide for his wife and children, but he may have to 
leave his home to defend the government that gives protection to 
all the families of the land. For the sake of the kingdom of God 
disciples of Jesus may be under obligation to give up places of use- 
fulness in churches in America and go to distant lands with the 
message of freedom. 

All the self-denial, therefore, that is morally significant, accom- 
panies self-assertion. We choose to assert the best there is in us 
and we are compelled to renounce all pleasure and ambitions that 
are at variance with the supreme motive of our lives. The bad 
man has the wrong motive, consequently he gives expression to the 
evil of his nature. It is more important to him that he have a 
drink than that his children have food, that he get money than that 
his state may have an honorable man to represent it in the senate 
of the United States. The good man finds his happiness in the 
happiness of his children and in the honor of his state. His indi- 
vidual pleasures are not allowed to interfere with his duty to his 
family and his country. 

Power, then, comes from self-assertion, not from self-denial. Self- 
denial is only the removal of hindrances. Nothing positive comes 
of it. Jesus never denied himself; he denied all that was contrary 
to the life of a perfect man. He claimed for himself all that be- 
longs to one who is in complete harmony with the will of God. He 
is the world’s great example of self-assertion. He asserted his right 
to love men and do good to them. He asserted his right to live 
according to the requirements of Divine Fatherhood and human 
brotherhood and to reject the anti-religious and anti-moral legalism 
of his day. He taught the world the true meaning of self-realiza- 
tion. We debate about egoism and altruism, selfishness and unsel- 
fishness, and end our discussions where we begin. The real question 
has to do with the kind of self that is given the right of way. 
The bad man denies the rights of his intelligence and conscience and 
asserts the rights of appetite. The good man asserts the rights of 
his spiritual life and gives to bodily appetites their place in this 
higher life. 

“They must hinder your work very much,” I said to a mother 
busy about the kitchen, with a two-year-old clinging to her skirt. 
“I'd never get through my work without them,” was the instant 
rejoinder, and in it lay the answer to much of our sentimental com- 
miseration of hard-worked mothers. It may be hard to carry on the 
drudgery of daily life with the little ones clamoring around; it is 
ten times harder without, for sheer lack of something to make it 
worth while. This mother sacrifices freedom from certain petty 
annoyances that she might gratify her nobler affections. Other 
women have defied the demands of their hearts for the sake of 
ease, and they hve no moral power. 


Mid-week services, June 29. Phil 2:3-11; Heb. 12:2. 
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Biblical Problems 


I have been greatly helped by the “Daily Altar” and am using 
it with great satisfaction in the family worship. I have won. 
dered if you know of some brief form of prayer in which the family 
might join after the use of what is provided in your daily section, 
Of course we us the Lord’s Prayer often, but I should like to have 
some other simple form that the children could use with equal 
interest. LBZ 

Here is one that I have found valuable in family worship: 

Father we thank Thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light. 

For rest and food and loving care, 

And all that makes this world so fair. 
Help us to do the things we should, 

To be to others kind and good; 

In all we do, in work or play, 

To grow more loving every day. Amen. 

Here is another: 

Heavenly Father, hear our prayer, 

Keep us in Thy loving care. 

juard us through the livelong day, 

In our work and in our play. 

Keep us pure and swett and true 

In everything we say and do. Amen. 
And one more: 

For this now morning and its light, 

For rest and shelter of the night, 

For health and food, for love and friends, 

For everybody His goodness sends 

We thank Thee, Heavenly Father. Amen. 
Perhaps some of our readers will suggest still others. 


1. What are the conditions of Christian Union among 
Christians? Can a campaign for occupation be called a 
Union Movement in any sense? 

2. What is your opinion of the intellectual and spiritual 
qualifications of a man, as well as his literary and scientific 
fitness to deal with the problems involved in a plea for 
Christian Union, who denies that any one that has not 
received baptism in the form of immersion is a Christian? 

Aberdeen, Miss. L. H. Stine. 

1. The definition of Christian Union as consisting in “benevolent 
assimulation” of other Christian bodies, is, of course, totally erro- 
neous. No ideal of Christian unity that contemplates the absorption 
of the Christian world into “our church” has any foundation either 
in Scripture or in good judgment. Our effort must invariably be to 
so mould the thought of our generation, both of our own people and 
in other churches, as that mutual understanding shall lead to co-op- 
eration; co-operation to unity of spirit, and that, at last, into such 
visible fellowship as shall realize the Saviour’s prayer. 

2. It seems unlikely that such a person as is here described, 
could thrown any special light upon the character of Christian Union 
or even upon the spirit and teaching of Jesus. He has yet to 
discover the fact that our Lord was concerned far more vitally in 
righteousness than in any form of obedience, and that it is the task 
of spiritual religion to emancipate itself from the spirit of formalism 
and to put its emphasis upon vital relationship to the Master. 


The Flag 


One of the semi-national holidays, which is quite likely to escape 
attention, is Flag Day. 

In 1894 the American Flag Day Association was incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois, and has since become a nation-wide or- 
ganization. 

As might have been expected, it was at first largely composed 
of members of the Grand Army of the Republic. These men were 
increasingly sensitive to the neglect of just and due reverence for 
the flag of the nation. 

One of the first efforts made by the association was the lifting 
of the colors on all school buildings throughout the nation. Flag 
Day exercises are now held in most of the schools and in many 
churches. 

The lessons of patriotism and love of the flag can be taught ef- 
fectively in this way. The youth of other lands are taught such 
regard for the colors and the national symbols as instantly expresses 
itself in the presence of these revered objects. 

Every Englishman lifts his hat to the Union Jack whenever it is 
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This spring the city of Denver distributed 
17,174 shade trees free to householders. It 
has been doing this for five years. The city 
forestry department reports that 60 per cent 
of the first year’s setting lived and flourished, 
70 per cent of the second year’s, 75 per cent 
of the third, and 82 per cent of the fourth. 





Vital statistics made public show a .le- 
crease in the birtu rate in France. The birtas 
during 1900 were 770,000 against 792,000 in 
the preceding year. Since 1851 the population 
of the republic has been increased by 3,000,- 
000 only, while the population of Germany in 
the same period has been increased by 30,- 
000,000, 





The May statement of the London board 
of trade suows increases of $52,073,000 in im- 
ports and $20,407,500 in exports over those 
of May, 1909. The principal increases of im- 
ports were $20,000,000 in food supplies and 
grain and $25,000,000 in raw materials, «f 
which latter rubber receipts constituted $10,- 
000,000. The increase of exports was fur- 
nished by manufactured products. 





The Swedish government is sending Dr. 
Adrian Mailin to America to study labor and 
social conditions, and especially the position 
of the Swedish settlers here, with a view ‘to 
discovering the heavy emigration from the 
old country. It is hoped that he will be en- 
abled to suggest plans for the improvement 
of conditions at home, thus arresting the out- 
flow to other countries. 





All indications are that Congress will ad- 
journ without passing the bill admitting New 
Mexico and Arizona to statehood. The bill 
has passed the House and there are enough 
votes behind it to secure its adoption by the 
Senate if the measure can be brought to a 
vote, but the House and Senate bills differ 
radically and friends of statehood have little 
hope of an agreement in conference, and it 
is expected that the bill will go over to the 
short session under the head of “unfinished 
business.” The Republican platform, on 
which Taft was elected president, contained 
a plank favoring the immediate admission 
of the two territories into the Union +s 
states. 





The formation of large combinations to 
throttle competition still continues in the 
country. In New York a $100,000,000 com- 
bination is being formed which, if perfected, 
will doubtless be called the “bath tub trust.” 
Already it has ordered a rise in the price of 
its products from 20 to 30 per cent, which 
will mean something like a $25,000,000 annual 
tax upon the people of the United States. lt 
also purposes to put practically all the small 
jobbers out of business. Sixteen companies 
are involved in the deal. They manufacture 
not only tubs but almost every other kind of 
sanitary enameled device. 





_Exclusive of the millions spent in construc- 
tion work, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is now paying to its employes more than 
$8,000,000 annually in the Gary plant. For 
the fiscal month from May 10 to June 10 
the Indiana Steel Company paid out $647,000 
im Wages to the steel workers. This does not 
include the monthly pay roll of the Univer- 
sal Portland Cement Company at Buffington, 





$75,000; Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway, 
$147,000; American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, $10,000, and American Bridge Company, 
$28,000. The two latter plants are now under 
construction and their pay roll from this 
time will take enormous jumps. 


—Rev. J. D. Jones, chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, an- 
nounced on May 9, when he relinquished the 
chair, that one-half of the 250,000 pounds 
Central Fund had been promised. During his 
year of office Mr. Jones raised nearly 400 
pounds a day for Congregationalism. 








—The Illinois Prohibition Convention de- 
clared for state-wide prohibition. State 
Chairman Wilson of the Prohibition party in 
presenting his plan to the committee said 
that liquor makers and dealers and brewers 
of other states were getting ready to come 
into Illinois. A big St. Louis brewing com- 
pany, he said had threatened to move into 
this state if Missouri went dry next fall. 
Plans are being made for holding 100 tem- 
perance Chautauquas in Illinois during the 
coming summer. These will run for twenty 
weeks and will be conducted five at a time. 
The campaign for prohibition, the leaders of 
the cause declare, is to be the most vig- 
orous the state has ever known. 





Coroner’s juries in Chicago are beginning 
to weary of the same old routine, expressing 
grief at the death of people run over by auto- 
mobiles in the big city and then dismissing 
the careless driver who caused the accident. 
Holding to the grand jury of two drivers of 
automobiles and the recommendation that a 
law should be passed exempting cities of over 
1,000,000 population from the statute which 
prevents cities from regulating automobilists 
were the moves made by two coroner’s juries 
last week to check the present era of speedo- 
mania and accidents in Chicago. A splendid 
move in behalf of humanity. Chauffeurs will 
not be so careless when they discover that 
something else besides a formal discharge 
awaits them when they get into trouble be- 
cause of fast and reckless driving. 





Advance estimates of the annual report ef 
the state beard of health and vital statistics 
show that one out of every eleven marriages 
in Wisconsin is a failure. The divorce evil 
is reported to be greatly on the increase in 
these figures, and cruelty comprises the cause 
of nearly half, or to be exact 48.2 per cent 
of the cases. Desertion furnishes another 
33.6 per cent of the cases, drunkenness, 5.3; 
neglect to provide, 4.4; and infidelity, 2.6 per 
cent. Miscellaneous, 5.9. The wife in four 
out of five cases is the complainant. The 
number of divorces per 1,000 mariages for 
each has increased from fifty-one in 1892 to 
ninty-one in 1905. What is really back of 
about 75 per cent of the divorces in this 
country is the fact that people with small 
salaries want to live like millionaires. A 
man cannot spend more than he makes: and 
keep out of jail, a thing that unfortunately 
a lot of wives, old and young, as well as 
the man himself, at times forget. 





Judge Karl von Lewinsky, a preminent Ger- 
man jurist, told the International Association 
for Uniform Laws at a meeting in Berlin re- 
cently that other causes than lax laws were 
responsible for the fact that seventy-three di- 
verces occurred in 1900 in the United States 
to every fifteen in Germany, two in England 
and Wales, twenty-three in France an 
thirty-two in Switzerland. “The underlying 
cause of this great disproportion,” he said, 
“is not in the American laws which, taken all 
in all, are strict, but is due to economic con- 
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ditions. The American of all classes marries 
uncommonly young. Lack of experience 
therefore after leads him to make a wrong 
choice of a life partner. The American 
woman sees no terror in a divorce. She is 
more independent than the European, usually 
has more ability and more opportunity to 
help herself, and is, therefore, more inclined 
to renounce the support of a husband.” 





The movement in favor of cremation in 
England continues to make slow but steady 
progress, writes the London correspondent of 
the New York Medical Journal. During 1909 
the number of cremations caried out in Great 
Britain was 855, an advance of sixty as com- 
pared with 3908. The first crematorium in 
England was opened at Woking in 1885 and 
the total number of cremations since that 
time is 8,121. There are now altogether thir- 
teen crematoria in Great Britain and this 
number will probably soon be increased. The 
Cremation Society of England has been very 
active in its propaganda work and public in- 
terest is slowly aroused. Recently a crema- 
tion society was formed in Edinburgh. The 
object of the society is to promote the prac- 
tice of cremation and burial reform by means 
of meetings, lectures and publications or 
otherwise. There are already about 180 
members, including many well known persons. 





About ten million dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds are smuggled into the United States 
annually, according to a statement issued by 
the Importers’ Protective Union. “An inspec- 
tion of the returns of sales made by the large 
exporters in Paris, Vienna, Berlin and London 
shows that the amount of smuggling is enor- 
mous,” declared the association’s statement. 
“A good many of the precious stones pass the 
customs’ lines in the possession of members 
of the steamships’ crews, while at the smaller 
ports of entry, where there are not such ex- 
pert appraisers as in New York, the govern- 
ment is cheated of a considerable sum of 
money by under valuation. The amount of 
smuggling by tourists is, of course, harder to 
estimate than even the professional smug- 
gling. But it has been said that more has 
got through in the past without paying duty 
than was ever declared. But the really big 
smuggling—carefully organized and cleverly 
executed—is done by foreigners.” 





The Taft administration at Washington on 
June 10 gave out some statistics in defense 
of the Aldrich tariff law, which are supposed 
to show continually increasing imports and 
revenues and a reduced average rate of duty. 
The statements cover the nine months of 
operation of the law to April 30, and com- 
pare this period with the corresponding nine 
months of each year since 1890. Comparisons 
are thus secured with the Dingley law, the 
Democratic Wilson law, and the McKinley 
law. The figures show: That the customs 
receipts are greater than in any previous 
year. That the importations of free mer- 
chandise are greater than in any previous 
year. That the percentages of free merchan- 
dise is greater than any year under the Ding- 
ley tariff. That the average ad valorem duty 
is less than any previous year except 1896, 
when the Wilson law was in force. The dry 
figures of the bureau of statistics are unusu- 
ally interesting, because they are the figures 
the president has had for the last few 
months, and upon which he has based his 
conclusions that the Aldrich law is fully jus- 
tifying the claims made for it by him and 
its other friends. As an evidence that the in- 
creased importation of free and dutiable mer- 
chandise is not resulting disastrously to 
American manufacturers, figures also are 
given to show the state of various industries 
in the United States. 
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displayed, and rises to his feet the moment the first strains of 

“God Save the King” fall upon his ears. German and French senti- 

ment are not less responsive to their national colors and music. 

Yet it is not an unusual thing to see an American pass a building 
on which “Old Glory” is flying without even a glance at the colors. 
And whole qudientes will sit in soggy indifference while “America” 
or “The Star Spangled Banner” is played, as if the tune were 
“Paddy Ryan” or “Old Black Joe.” 

But the worst abuse of the flag is its desecration by business 
houses in advertising their wares. Generally the more respectable 
forms of business are above this misuse of the colors. But of late, 
brands of whisky and tobacco have brazonly displayed the flag on 
their labels and advertisements, and in this city during the fight 
made against the saloon last spring, the United Societies, the liquor 
organization, had the effrontery to use the flag on the campaign 
buttons which they scattered all over the city. 

Truly there is need of a Flag Day Association, of which every 
patriotic citizen shall, in his heart at least, be a member. 

. 7. * 

Dr. John Archibald Morrison, for seven years pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, of this city, has resigned his work to go abroad 
for study. Dr. Morrison says that he does not intend to return 
to the pastorate, because he wishes to devote his life to religious 
work. And while one is still wondering whether this is light humor 
or deadly sarcasm, Dr. Morr.-on goes on to explain that the qualities 
apparently most needed in a city pastorate are financial sagacity, 
banking experience, and the art of devoting one’s time to an infinite 
number of trivial things, with which the minister who wishes to 
grow and to really help his people in the attainment of the higher 
life ought to have nothing to do. In a church whose membership 
includes bankers and business men of approved judgment and ex- 
perience, the minister is left as the real burden-bearer in a domain 
for which his training has given him no preparation . The work 
of financial organization for the current expenses of the church and 
for the missionary funds, that the trained financiers of the church 
could so easily carry, is left to him, or goes without adequate at- 
tenton. And this puts upon the minister a burden which he i: not 
able to bear, or which he must take up at the expense of his real 
work. One wonders how many ministers there are who share Dr. 
Morrison's view that one must secure a reconstruction of the present 
methods of church work or else leave the pulpit in order to devote 
themselves to religious work. 

* . . 

The long delayed report of the Centennial convention at Pittsburg 
has at length appeared. The first impression is one of surprise that 
such a report should have been committed by the centennial secre- 
tary to the hands of a company like the Standard Publishing Co. 
when the brotherhood is supposed to have a publishing house of its 
own. One is also humiliated by the shoddiness of the work done in 
the making of the book. The printing is poor, the illustrations are 
so imperfect as in many instances to be caricatures, and the binding 
is not even respectable. One wonders what inducement led the cen- 
tennial secretary to accept a job of this kind as the final item in the 
history of the centennial convention. It is interesting to note the 
fact that the publisher has drawn special attention in a prefatory 
note to two addresses delivered in Pittsburg, those of Prof. Willett 
and of Mr. Rice, and has thus insured their reading at least. Mr. 
Church’s paper is omitted entirely. It is understood that the mis- 
sionary soci.ties are to be asked to contribute the funds to mail the 
copies v: .is report to those who subscribed for it at Pittsburg. 

. >. * 

The coming of summer brings with it the opportunity of rest and 
of study, neither of which falls to the lot of the average minister 
in any s..h proportion as he could wish, during the other parts of 
the year. It has become increasingly the custom to spend some time 
in study at en or ano‘her of the leading universities, several of 
which now offer courses of instruction during the usual vacation 
period. In some of these in-titutions « summer school of theology 
is conducted, while in others, a» at the University of Chicago, the 
summer quarter is a regular part of the academic year, with even 
richer opportunities for study and attendance on public lectures 
than can be enjoyed at any other time. Ministers and teachers 
who can afford the time and the very modest expense involved, 
should not fail to take advantage of such opportunities for rest of 
body and renewal of spirit as these vacation periods offer. 

* * . 


On Tuesday, June 14, the Seventy-fifth Convocation of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago was held, the ceremonies being more than usually 
important. At 10 a. m., the cornerstone of the great Harper Me- 
morial Library was laid by Mrs. Harper, the widow of the late 
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President William Rainey Harper. Addresses were made by Clement 
Walker Andrews, librarian of the James Crerar Library, of Chi- 
cago, and by Dr. Ernest DeWitt Burton, head of the Department 
of New Testament Literature and Interpretation, at the Univer. 
sity. At 11 a. m., the ceremony of conferring the degrees took 
place, the Convocation address being delivered by Rev. F. W,,Gun- 
saulus, D.D., LL.D., president of Armour Institute of “Teelinology. 

On Sunday, June 12, the Convocation sermon was preached by 
Rev. Charles Richmond Henderson, Chaplain of the University, 
The number of those receiving academic degrees and titles was 414, 
divided as follows: Ph.D., 17; J.D., 28; Ph.M., 14; S.M., 8; A.M., 22; 
D.M., 2; LL.B. 4; S.B. 44; Ph.B. 108; AB., 27; Associate in 
Literature, 61; Associate in Arts, 15; Assoc.ate in Science, 26; Asgo- 
ciate in Philosophy, 17; “Two-year certificat«,” 22. 

Dr. Gunsaulus’ subject was “The Great Library,” and his address 
%° an interpretation of the spirit and work of the late President 
Harper as the great enthusiastic student, interpreter and teacher. 
of “the one book.” 

“Dr. Harper, whose ideal character we revere today, was a man 
of one book. From it he received compensiveness, prevision, and 
intellectual security. He was a man of large mindedness and many 
sidedness through his love for books, especially the Bible. Dr. 


Harper’s great service was his lifting the Bible out of the sphere 
of metaphysics and making it a thing for and of humanity.” 


Dr. Gunsaulus’ style is well known for its vividness and power. 
He was at his best in showing the relation of the new Bible to 
all other study and life. 

7 7 * 

“Church Work in State Universities” is the title of an attractive 
pamphlet of nearly one hundred pages containing a report of the 
Third Annual Conference of Church workers in State Universities, 
held at the University of Wisconsin, in Madison, February last. 
The work is carefully edited by Rev. C. J. Galpin, the Baptist 
University pastor of the University of Wisconsin, and Rev. R. H. 
Edwards, who occupies a similar position for the Congregational 
Church, these gentlemen being respectively secretary and president 
of the meetings reported. The pamphlet is an encouraging evidence 
that slowly but surely the free school system of America in its 
ultimate evolution will first enlist the confidence and then the co-op- 
eration of the friends of religion, and that the schools themselves, 
once having fully established their independence of priests and 
creeds, will welcome the frank and free co-operation of both priests 
and creeds, in shaping the ideals and directing the lives of the 
people. “I dip my pen in the blackest of ink because I am afraid 
of falling into the bottle,” said Emerson. So Catholic and Prot- 
estant, agnostic and believer, heretic and orthodox, are learning to 
trust one another enough, and, what is better and harder, to trust 
free discussion and the frank application of the comparative method 
in the study of religion and religious systems, to weleome co-op- 
erative work and collateral studies. President Galpin in weleoming 
the guests said: 

“We feel that you are for the churches of the United States, 
the special guardians of the religious life of 50,000 students of the 
state universities of the United States. So far as we furnish the 
weather and climate of this conference, it is one pre-eminently, I 
believe, of the open door. We have been engaged in doer opening, 
and we have closed no door. We are not afraid of religious drafts. 
We have no strained relationships, no delicate situations, no cur- 
tained or tabooed topics. We will gladly provide the nest m 
which to incubate an open conference on the intricate relationships 
involved in the state university religious situation. We expect an 
epoch-making conference, and we welcome in you this same 
expectancy.” 

The discussions were of practical character, and the representa- 
tives of various denominations, including the heretical ones, took 
active part. The academic spirit prevailed throughout, and there 
was no evidence of denominational jealiusy or theological touchiness 
Among the “significant tendencies” noted are the following: I 
Credit allowed yb the University of Iowa for religious courses given 
outside the University on examination. 2. A school of religion at 
the University of Michigan, which brings together all the courses 
of religious instruction given by the various agencies at Ann Arbor, 
outside the University; a department catalogue being issued after 
the manner of a university. 3. A Biblical Institute at the Us 
versity of Kansas, under the official direction of the university. 
Eminent religious leaders are the guests of the university. 4. At 
the University of Wisconsin a co-operative plan shared by 
University Pastors’ Association co-operating with the presidents 
and regents of the University, by which three or four men of 
national eminence in religious work are invited to address the 
student body. 5. New Roman Catholic chapels are being erected 
at the University of California and the University of Wisconsin. 
All of these represent not reactionary, but progressive methods, 
liberal and not dogmatic tendencies in religion and the education 


the 


that is religious. ™ 
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Drake University 


Located in Des Moines, Iowa’s Capital City 


Drake University with the commencement 
of 1910 closed one of the most successful 
vears in her history. One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three students were en- 
rolled. Of these more than 600 were in the 
College of Liberal Arts. One hundred and 
seventy-eight young women were taking 
work in the various colleges of the university 
in preparation for the ministry or the mis- 
sion field, ten to become medical missionaries. 

Gifts Received. 
During the year the university received gifts 
amounting to $237,763.13. It is possible that 
the final figures may be in excess of this. It 
was shown in President Bell’s report to the 
board of trustees that during his eight years 
of service as head of the institution, the 
total assets had increased from $374,365.36 
to $1,179,697.31. Of this nearly a half mil- 
lion consists of permanent funds invested for 
the support of the university. At the meet- 
ing of the board on June 14, a proposition 


HILL M. BELL, PRESIDENT 


home in California. At the same time a re- 
tiring allowance from the foundation was 
announced for Professor Bruce E. Shepperd, 
he to retire at the end of the next school 
year, June, 1911. Professor Shepperd has 
been with the university from the time of 
the founding of the university, and this next 
year will round out a full thirty years of 
service. For nearly twenty years he has 
occupied the chair of philosophy. He retires 
owing to the necessity of seeking a milder 
climate for his family. 
Addition to Faculty. 

Some notable additions have been made to 
the faculty. Dr. Charles B. Newcomer, now 
of Transylvania University, and a graduate 
of the University of Berlin, will assume the 
Professorship of Romance Languages. Pro- 
fessor W. H. Heffner of the University of 
Pennsylvania will be Acting Professor of 
History, vice Professor O. B. Clark, who will 
be away next year on leave. Miss Jeannette 








A Campus Scence on Commencement Day at Drake. 


from the General Education Board, making 
a gift of $100,000 to Drake University on 
condition that $300,000 more be raised by 
June 30, 1912, was accepted. This proposi- 
tion carries with it the necessity of paying 
all the liabilities against the university by 
that time, and that the endowment shall be 
available exclusively for the College of 
Liberai Arts. A campaign was therefore be- 
gun on that date for $400,000. 
Dr. Dugan Retires. 

Announcement was made that a retiring 
allowance had been granted Dr. D. R. Duncan 
by the Carnegie Foundation and that he will 
retire from the chair of New and Old Testa- 
ment History on January 1, 1911. Dr. Dun- 
can asked this retirement upon the basis of 
failing health. He will make his future 


Ezekiels, a graduate of Columbia University, 
has been chosen as Professor of Education. 
Dr, Arthur Steindler, a graduate of medicine 
at the University of Vienna, and a notable 
authority on orthopedic surgery, has been 
added to the faculty of the College of 
Medicine. Dr. Walter L. Bierring, at the 
present Professor of Medicine in the State 
University of Iowa, has been chosen for the 
same work on the faculty of the Medical 
College of Drake University. Miss Rae 
Stockham, who has for several years been 
peparing for library work, having spent this 
last year in the library school at Albany, 
N. Y., will in September assume the duties 
of University Librarian. Professor Sherman 
Kirk will become Dean of the Bible College, 
Dean Alfred Martin Haggard continuing his 


work as Professor of Church History. Dur- 
ing the summer vacation additions will be 
made to the medical building and a new 
laboratory building on the campus will be 
planned, the erection to begin sometime 
during the autumn. 

College of Medicine. 

The College of Medicine has been placed 
upon a good basis by voluntary subscriptions 
covering its immediate needs and to provide 
a support for the next five years. Drake 
University now has the only standard medi- 
eal college under the auspices of the Disci- 
ples of Christ. It would seem therefore that 
large numbers of our young people who ex- 
pect to become medical missionaries would 
resort to this school for their prearation. 

Taken altogether the university has a 
brighter outlook for the future than it has 
ever enjoyed in the past. Larger endow- 
ment is the one great need of the institution. 
We have faith that this will come through 
the beneficence of our friends in the next few 
vears, 


College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


J. W. McGarvey, President. 


The College of the Bible located in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, was organized as one of the 
colleges in Kentucky (now Transylvania), 
University in eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 
Robert Milligan, of sainted memory, wag its 
first president. 

The college has just closed its forty-fifth 
year, which has been one of the most success- 
ful in its history. There has been in attend- 
ance this year one hundred and eighty young 
preachers and missionaries. 

Six professors have given all their time to 
the teaching of branches of study which per- 
tain specifically to ministerial and mission- 
ary education. The classes of Transylvania 
University are open to such of our students 
as desire to take studies other than those 
purely ministerial, and many of the stu- 
dents avail themselves of this excellent op- 
portunity to train themselves more thoroughly 
in general culture studies. 

President McGarvey has been a teacher in 
the College of the Bible since its beginning. 
He has been its highly honored and deeply- 
loved president since 1895. Under his wise 
and efficient leadership the college has grown 
greatly in every way. 

Commencement day was June 17th. A 
brighter and prettier day never shown upon 
our fair city. At ten a. m., the large chapel 
was crowded with a cultured and apprecia- 
tive audience. Many friends from surround- 
ing towns were present to lend their interest 
to the occasion. President McGarvey pre- 
sided, and never before with more grace and 
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dignity. The speeches by the Your young men 
who represented the classs were of an unus- 
ually high degree of excellence both as to 
matter and manner. The music by the Uni- 
versity Orchestra was spirited and inspiring. 
The class, fourteen in number, while not 
so large as some former classes was composed 
of excellent material. 

Already many new students have signified 


rHE 


their intention of attending the college next 
year and letters of inquiry from others are 
coming in every day. 

With thanks to our Divine Father for his 
continued blessings, and with love and good 
wishes to all her sister institutions, the Col- 
lege of the Bible enters her forty-sixth year. 

Hatt LAURIE CALHOUN, 
Prof. of Hebrew and Old Testament. 
June 18, 1910. 


Kentucky Female Orphan School 


BY MARK COLLIS, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. 


The Orphan School at Midway, Ky., has 
recently closed a very successful session. 
Miss Ella Johnson, who has served as its 
principal since the resignation of Miss Lizzie 
Corbin, about ten years ago, has shown her- 
self eminently fitted for this responsible 
position, the school continuing to grow in 
power and efficiency from year to year under 
her management. 

This school is intended only for orphans, 
or for those with only one living parent, 
who are without the means to send them to 
any other institution of like standing. The 
aim of the school is to make self-sustaining 
Christian women. The course of study is 
strong, and requires five years to complete it. 
No girl is received under fourteen, and every 
applicant is expected to furnish a certificate 
of her physical and intellectual ability to do 
the required work. 

The endowment is not sufficient it meet the 
running expenses of the school, and the 
friends of every girl are expected to pay 
according to their ability. The growth of 
our endowment not keeping pace with the 
increase of our enrollment and with the in- 


creased expense of maintaining the school, 
makes it necessary for us to ask that as 
liberal an amount as possible be promised 
with each application. 

Application blanks may be secured by 
writing to the Orphan’s School, Midway, Ky. 

Plans are being prepared for the installing 
of a lighting and heating plant this summer. 
This is done in the interests of health, of 
safety, and of convenience. The improve- 
ments will cost about $25,000. We are en- 
tering upon the work trusting in God, and 
in the brethren to furnish the means. We 
cannot afford to take the funds needed for 
the support of our girls and put into this 
work, so we appeal to God’s stewards to 
send the money. Surely they will not dis- 
appoint us. There is no investment more 
us than one in this noble school. We have 
no agent in the field, but trust to the good 
people who know of the work we are doing 
to send in their offerings. We shall be glad 
to receive contributions of any amount to 
help pay for these improvements. These 
contributions should be sent to Lexington, 
Ky. 











Bona Thompson Memorial Library, 


Butler College 
T. C. Howe, President. 

The fifty-fifth commencement at Butler 
marked the close of the best year in its 
history. The commencement address was de- 
livered by Charles S. Medbury, pastor of 
the University Place Church, Des Moines, Ia., 
and was a delight to the people of Irvington 
and Indianapolis, as well as to the students 
## Butler College. 

Since the increase of the endowment of 
the college to $250,000, three years ago, But- 
ler has felt stronger than ever the possi- 
bilities of her future. This is now believed 


Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 


to be but the beginning of her growth. The 
college has always maintained the best edu- 
cational ideals, not striving to be a “Uni- 
versity” she has sought to do the best grade 
of college work. So it stands today and 
on this account commands the respect of 
the best educators of America. In addition 
to the courses leading to the A.B. and A. M. 
degrees, Butler offers special courses for 
ministerial students. 

President Howe’s administration is popular 
and vigorous and faculty, students and 


friends are enthusiastic in their hope for con- 
tinued good work and growth of Butler. 
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Berkeley Bible Seminary 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
H. H. Guy, Dean. 

Berkeley Bible Seminary finished its work 
for the year on the 28th of April. The totaj 
registration was fifty-eight. Of this number 
thirty were preparing for the ministry ang 
twenty-eight for different kinds of religious 
activity in the churches, including missionary 
and Bible-school work. 

The year has been a very successful one 
in every way. The men have acceptably 
filled the pulpits of churches in the vicinity 
of Berkeley while pursuing their work in the 
seminary. From the men holding regular 
appointments as pastors we hear splendid 
reports. It is gratifying to know that some 
of the leading pulpits of northern Californig 
and other positions of responsibility in the 
church are being successfully filled by grad- 
uates of the seminary. The class-room work 
has been highly pleasing. It has been our 
purpose to offer courses of study covering 
the theoretical and practical preparation for 
the ministry. Along with technical training 
has gone the alignment of that training with 
the needs and demands of our time. The new 
social movement in our churches, the great 
missionary appeal, the Bible-school reorgani- 
zation and the work of evangelism have re- 
ceived all the emphasis it was possible to 
give. 

Fortunate Location. 

The seminary is fortunate in its location. 
Berkeley is the seat of one of America’s 
great universities. There are facilities here 
for culture, wide and Christian, rarely to be 
found elsewhere. That the ministry of the 
future must be a ministry of the highest 
culture as well as the deepest consecration 
is the note everywhere. Then, too, California 
is the center of world-problems as no other 
plate in the world. The immigration prob- 
lem, the Oriental intellectual problem and 
the great race problem are here at our very 
doors. Our state is the laboratory for inti- 
mate original investigation of such prob- 
lems. We have here the fact and not the 
theory with which to deal. 

Helpful Affiliation. 

Our seminary is closely affiliated with the 
Baptist and the Congregational Seminaries. 
Our codperation is not only mutually helpful 
but is a practical demonstration of the plan 
for Christian union for which the Disciples 
have so long contended. The opportunity to 
come in touch with the faculties and students 
of these institutions has in it great possi- 
bilities for the thoughtful and ambitious min- 
ister. 

The faculty of Berkeley Bible Seminary 
works in harmony to one end—the training 
of men for the ministry. And we are glad 
that we have on the faculty the men who 
by training and experience are well prepared 
to accomplish this purpose. 

In a climate unsurpassed for intellectual 
pursuits with a faculty in sympathetic touch 
with modern life and problems and @ loyal 
support from the churches of the state the 
future of Berkeley Bible Seminary 1s &* 
ceedingly bright. 

Harvey H. Guy, 
Dean of the Seminary. 


The generous giving laymen of the Prot 
estant Church have evidently made an 1 
pression upon the Catholic press of the cou 
try. The New World, Romanist weekly, say* 
in its last issue: “It is so seldom a hears 
of the Catholic layman emulating the exam 
ple of his dissenting brother, the Protestant 
layman, by making substantial donations to 
Catholic charities, that it affords us 
pleasure to call attention to the munificent 
contribution of $85,000 devised by the late P. 
J. McCullagh of Lancaster, Pa., to the Little 
Sisters of the Poor at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christian College 


Columbia, Mo. 
MRS. LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, PRESIDENT 


On the 24th Christian College closed its 
69th session. 

Early in May recitals for graduation were 
given by several students in the schools of 
Music and Expression. On the night of May 
20, Bernard Shaw’s “Candida” was cleverly 
given by the College Dramatic Club. Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, reception hours 
were held by the teachers and students in the 
School of Art at their annual exhibit. 

Sunday night Dean 
Charles M. Sharpe of the 
Missouri Bible College 
preached a strong ser- 
mon. The entire Bacca- 
laureate service program 
was of a high order of 
excellence. The impres- 
sive processional by the 
college choir and full mu- 
sical program were given 
by music students of the 
college. 

Monday high noon wit- 
nessed a splendid gather- 
ing of the “old girls” at 
the college, and nearly 
100 assembled about the 
tables at the alumnae 
luncheon. Many bril- 
liant responses were 
made to the list of 
toasts, and at the close 
of the program a hand- 
some electrolier was 
presented to Mr. St. Clair 
by the alumnae, an ex- 
pression of their pleasure 
in her return to the col- 
lege. 

Monday night, May 22, 
occurred the annual con- 
cert, a highly artistic 
program of piano, violin, 
and vocal numbers, 
worthy of best conserva- 
tory standards. 

Tuesday morning at 10 o'clock was held 
the Senior Class Day program, one of the 
most beautiful and interesting of the week. 
At night a large audience filled the college 
auditorium for the commencement exercises, 
and the masterly address, “The Test of Edu- 
cation,” delivered by B. A. Jenkins of Kansas 
City, was given the closest attention. Presi- 
dent Luella Wilcox St. Clair awarded a num- 
ber of gold medals and delivered diplomas 
and certificates to fifteen graduates and one 
post-graduate. 

Mrs. St. Clair in a closing address pre- 
sented plans for the Home-coming Week to be 





held May 23-30, 1911, when the alumnae, now 
numbering over 700, are to be invited to re- 
turn for a celebration of the 60th anniversary 
of the founding of the college. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees which was held May 23 at 4 p. m., 
President St. Clair gave a splendid report 
of the year. Among other good things ac- 
complished has been the paying off of all 
indebtedness on the college property, and the 


Mrs. Luella Wilcox St. Clair. 


securing of the long-needed Academic Hall. 
This splendid building is now in process of 
construction and will be named The J. S. 
Dorsey Memorial Hall. Mr. R. H. Stockton 
of St. Louis gave $25,000 toward the building 
to commemorate Mr. Dorsey’s services of 
more than thirty years as a trustee of the 
college. 

Christian College expects to open the 60th 
session next September with the largest en- 
rollment in its history. 

Mrs. Beaufort Evans, 
Secretary Christian College. 


Commencement at Hamilton College 
Lexington, Ky. 


The forty-first annual session of Hamilton 
College closed on May 26, having enrolled dur- 
ing the year 269 students. 

The graduating class numbered 46, the 
largest by 6 in the history of the Institution. 
The baccalaureate services were held Sunday 
evening, May 22, in the Broadway Christian 
Church. The minister, Mark Collis. assisted 
by Professor S. M. Jefferson, of the College 
of the Bible, conducted the service. The 
sermon was preached by Henry C. Garrison, 
of Danville. It was a clear call to scholar- 
ship and culture and spirituality for the sake 


of others, not of self. 

Of the numerous social, literary, or musi- 
eal functions of the week, perhaps none was 
more enjoyable than the Alumnae banqu:t, 
attended by 96 of Hamiltons loyal daughters, 
who came from Florida, from Illinois, from 
Texas, etc., to renew old ties of friendship. 
It was an occasion of good fellowship and en- 
thusiasm. Hamilton’s alumnae number 693, 
while during the past seven years 1789 stu- 
dents have been enrolled. Every year 100 or 
more of these return to this class runion an‘ 
banquet. 
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President Shearin of Hamilton College, was 
toastmaster, and responses grave, witty or 
tender were made by Mesdames Frances C. 
Thomas, Florence D. Cantrill, Aimee T. Ar- 
cher, Allie D. Dickson, Hayme S. Porter; by 
Misses Brilla M. Lloyd, Mary C. Gayle, and 
Mary F. Hutchcraft; and by president R. H. 
Crossfield, and Dr. T. B. Macartney, of Trans- 
ylvania, and by Mr. J. W. Porter, long and 
honored professor, and now a worthy trustee 
of Hamilton. j 

The commencement exercises proper were 
held in the opera-house, the largest auditor- 
jum available in the city, on the evening of 
May 26. The boxes to left and right of the 
stage, decorated with smilax and lilies inter- 
woven with white and gold of Hamilton and 
the Crimson of Transylvania University, 
were reserved for the trustees and faculties 
of the two co-ordinated institutions. On 
the rostrum sat the chorus of 40 voices and 
the senior class numbering 46, with the vari- 
ous speakers of the evening, Frederick W. 
Burnham, of Springfield, Illinois, delivered 
the graduating address, one of the most vital 
and compelling ever heard in Lexington. 

It was a thoughtful address to the earnest 
and thoughtful class of nineteen ten, whose 
members have caught well the keynote of 
Hamilton, “Scholarship for Culture, and 
Culture for Christ.” The young woman win- 
ning the annually offered prizes and scholar- 
ships to Transylvania were Misses Dazey M. 
Porter, Cedlai Amos, Stella Harned, Katie 
Troughtman, Mary H. Gocke, Ruth C. Miller, 
Katheryne B. Appleton, and Clara Belle Wal- 
ton. 

The year just closed has furnished another 
proof of the strength which comes from co- 
ordination and co-operation with Transyl- 
vania University. Inspired by the highest ed- 
ucational ideals, and guided in her finances 
by a wise board of trustees who see to it 
that every penny of the income and incre- 
ment of Hamilton is expended for the good of 
the students attending, her growth hag been 
a most natural one. In the pursuance of this 
policy, $66,000 has recently been spent on 
new buildings and fuller material equipment; 
and the salaries of the professors have b2en 
advanced go as to secure strong and experi- 
enced women, trained in the best universities 
of America and Europe. This has made pos- 
sible a two year’s extension of the curricu- 
lum, which went into effect for the first time 
this year, thus furnishing both for admis- 
sion and for completion a full junior colle- 
giate course, in exact co-ordination with that 
of Vassar, Wellesley, or with our own Trans- 
ylvania. 


Theodore 


And ever he raged at the futile foree which 
is all that one man can exert, 

And ever he passionate pleaded and eloquent 
sought to convert 

Wealth from its present attitude of a tyrant 
selfish and base, 

A despot cruel and deaf and blind, usurping 
unlawful its place, 

To that which it should be, a factor tremen- 
dous to multiply and increase 

The sum of humanity’s knowledge, its happi- 
ness, comfort and peace; 

And ever he stirred with eternal protest, with 
indignation divine. 

With the old crusading fury and zeal, a 
frenzy heroic and fine, ‘ 

For the people!— He gave to the people his 
life and his thought and hig gold, 

Longing to see in the service of Man the 
whole wide earth enrolled, 

Longing to hasten the haleyon time when 
God shall esteem it good 

To melt and fuse all hatred and greed in @ 
golden brotherhood. 

—Jvita Ditto YouNe. 
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Oklahoma Christian University 


E. V. ZOLLARS, PRESIDENT 


Oklahoma University has just closed its 
third session under most favorable condi- 
tions. The year through which we have just 
passed has been successful from almost 
every standpoint. We enrolled 326 different 
students, 82 of them being ministerial stu- 
dents. This places us fourth on the list in 
ministerial attendance among 
the schools of the disciples. 

rhe personnel of the student 
body is exceedingly good, in 
which our ministerial students 
range all the way from twenty 
to forty years of age. The 
consequence is that they are a 
mature class of young men. 

Forty-nine were 
graduated from the 


persons 
various 
schools and colleges of the uni- 
versity at our last commence 
ment, June 1. They were dis- 
tributed as follows: 

College of Liberal Arts, de- 


gree of A. M { 
College of Liberal Arts, de 
gree of A. B ' 
School of Oratory and Ex 
pression, degree of B. O l 
Preparatory School 12 
» 


College of Business 22 
College of Musie (Piano 
Dept.) t 
Training School for Nurses 
(University Hospital) 2 
Every department of work is 
well organized and is moving 
forward in a very successful 
and satisfactory manner. About 
forty of our ministerial students are making 
their way by preaching for churches within 
reach of Enid. Some sixty churches are 





being supplied in this way. These young 
men are doing satisfactory work and the 
churches are growing under their administra- 
tions. 

The finances of the school are gradually 
property easily worth $150,000. We owe 
about $25,000, but we have an asset in the 


E. V. Zollars, President. 


form of unpaid scholarships due us from the 
city of Enid to the amount of $30,000. Chan- 
cellor Roth and Judge J. N. Haymaker of 
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Wichita, are at present engaged in ay effort 
to raise a sufficient amount to liquidate the 
debt. This will leave the money that we 
receive for scholarships to be used for addi- 
tional buildings or for endowment purposes, 

Last fall, in a thirty days’ campaign, we 
raised $50,000 for permanent endowment, 
and we have a temporary fund, amounting 
to about $7,000 or $8,000 a year, which wil] 
apply on current expenses for the next three 
years. By that time we hope to have our 
endowment so increased that the school will 
be on a self-supporting basis. 

Recently citizens of Enid united in giving 
a historic concert, entitled “America,” as a 
university benefit. The net proceeds of the 
concert amounted to between $500 and $600. 

Oklahoma Christian University occupies a 
strategic position. Enid is one of the best 
rail-road centers in the Southwest, having 
railroads radiating out in ten or eleven dif- 
ferent directions. We are about 400 miles 
from the nearest school of the Disciples, giv- 
ing us four great states to draw from in 
which we have no school. There are at least 
1,500 churches naturally tributary to the 
school, and barring accidents and mistakes, 
the institution is destined to become one of 
the greatest schools of the disciples of Christ. 

The students have organized a “Boosters’ 
Club,” of 150 members, with the motto, 
“Each one win one or more every year.” 
The prospects for the coming year seem to 
be very bright, and if conditions are favor- 
able in the Southwest, we will probably open 
in September with a largely increased at- 
tendance. 

G. J. Chapman, well known in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska, has been engaged 
as a field secretary to work for the financial 
interests of the school in connection with 
Chancellor Roth. He will travel during the 
summer, giving stereopticon lectures, show- 
ing views of buildings, recitation rooms and 
student groups. 


America and Japan 


As the readers of the Christian Century 
have all heard more or less talk of war be- 
tween Japan and America, it might be in- 
teresting to hear from the Japanese side 
from one who has lived in Japan for fifteen 
veurs. I have traveled in all parts of Japan, 
visiting nearly every province, coming in 
eontact with civil, military and educational 
authorities, soldiers, students, business men, 
farmers, mechanics, Buddhist and* Shinto 
priests. Also, reading their newspapers, 
books and magazines, so that I know what 
the people think and talk about. The thing 
the Japanese people covet above all things 
else is the respect, good-will, and, I may say, 
affection of the United States. They natur- 
ally rejoice that it was Commodore Perry, a 
representative of our nation, that opened 
Japan to the Western life and thought. 

The “Bei-Yu-Kai.” 

rhere is in Japan today a great association 
known as the “Bei-Yu-Kai,” which is by in- 
terpretation, “Friends of America Associa- 
tion.” The main purpose of this great as- 
sociation is to interpret the United States 
to Japan. A large part of its membership is 
made up of students, officials, and travelers, 
who have visited and studied in the United 
States. The president of this institution is 
Baron Kaneko, a graduate of one of our 
American universities. At the time of the 
fifteen years of actual life in Japan, I can 
dore Perry to Japan, this association gathered 
funds and erected a beautiful monument to 
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his memory. This monument can be seen as 
you enter the harbor at Yokohama. This 
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was not only a memorial to Commodore 
Perry, but was in a real true sense a tribute 
of affection to the American nation. Would 
it not be well if we had amongst the dis- 
ciples of Christ a “Friends of Japan Associ- 
ation?” After intimate contact, covering 
fifteen years oof actual life in Japan, I can 
truthfully say that the Japanese people are 
worthy of this, and every one of us ought 
to be so deeply interested in the welfare of 
this rising people that we would be glad to be 
known as a friend. Yea, even more! | 
earnestly desire that you may all sincerely 
love the Japanese people. 
Attitude Toward Missionaries. 

It might be interesting here to say that 
when Baron Kaneko heard that there was 4n 
anti-missionary spirit in some of the inde- 
pendent churches that might result in the 
withdrawal of the American missionaries, he 
went to a Christian preacher and stated that 
it was his conviction that Japan could not 
afford to lose the personal and home influence 
of the American missionaries. Perhaps some 
of the readers may have noticed in the metro- 
politan papers some time ago, a telegram 
from Japan reporting a public address by 
Baron Shibuzawa, the leader of the delega- 
tion of Japanese business men, that had just 
returned to Tokyo from the United States, 
in which he is reported to have said, “That 
although there is no question that the United 
States ranks as first among the nations In 
natural resources, yet two-thirds of the 
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power and influence of the United States is 
in her men.” Was not this a gracious tribute 
and sincere compliment to our American man- 
hood, and could it really come from the 
representative of a nation that did not have 
a high regard for our people? 

Unjust Criticism. 

There are so many fault-finders and con- 
scienceless critics in the world that it is to 
be expected that Japan’s success in two 
foreign wars would bring down upon her 
head a great storm of mistaken and unjust 
criticism. Right here, I am led to say, that 
Japan won the war with Russia because of 
her absolute unity. I think it is true that 
the sun never shone on a more magnificent 
spectacle of national unity than that which 
was seen in Japan at the time of this war. 
Every bill for supplies, reinforcements, and 
even honors to their heroes, army and navy 
alike, was passed through the Imperial 
Parliament by a unanimous vote. Oh, for 
such unanimity in our response to our great 
Commander, to preach His Gospel to every 
creature. 

Japan Grateful. 

Japan is not ungrateful for the many con- 
tributions to her national life and success 
made by the United States. In fact, our 
country is the ideal of the Japanese people 
in many ways. The names of Washington, 
Lincoln, Garfield, and Roosevelt are living 
ideals of personal character, fidelity to 
principle and the power of accomplishing 
great things for humanity. In a great stu- 
dents’ conference held in Tokyo last October, 
1200 students were given slips of paper 
upon which they were asked to write the 
name of their ideal man, and with the ex- 
ception of a few scattering votes, they voted 
unanimously for Abraham Lincoln. In a 
most wonderful way our “Honest Abe” in- 
fluenced this ancient nation in the beginning 
of its modern life. The Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, that brought the Russo-Japanese war 
to a close, lifted our ex-president to a very 
lofty place in the thought and affection of 
the Japanese people and he would be given 
a great welcome if he should ever visit 
Japan. If you should ask the Japanese which 
men of those who have visited Japan within 
the past twenty-five years held before their 
people the highest ideal of personal char- 
acter, fidelity to what they believed, and con- 
tr tuted most to the moral and religious life 
of the country, they would reply, William J. 
Bryan, John G. Wooley, and Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, all citizens of our great republic. 
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Admiration for America. 

The Japanese admire the ability of the 
American business man to do great things and 
do them quickly. The great banks, steamship 
companies, insurance companies, and manu- 
facturies, are modeled largely after those of 
our country. 

In the famine relief work five years ago, 
the fact of America responding with large 
sums by cablegram, impressed the Japanese 
people that in our philanthropic work, our 
ideas of fraternity were wider than national 
or race boundaries and here also the American 
spirit led them to do big things and do them 
quickly. 

In the field of education, without mention- 
ing the strictly missionary contributions, the 
names of Griffis,# Clark, a Verbeck, and 
what they did for the educational system of 
Japan will convince any one that America’s 
contribution to Japan is not a small one. 

A Field for Life Work. 

I am very sorry to find that Japan does 
not appeal to young men and women as a 
field for their life work. In the volunteer 
bands of our colleges, those who indicate a 
desire for Japan as their chosen field are 
comparatively few. There may be several 
reasons for this. First, many think the work 
in Japan is about completed; others again, 
think the Japanese Christians are able now 
to do the work themselves; still others, may 
think that the Japanese are proud, overbear- 
ing, and hard to work with; and lastly some 
may think that the results are not as large 
as in other fields. All these reasons may be 
true, but when one sees that, practically 
speaking, forty-five out of the fifty millions 
of Japanese people have not yet heard the 
Gospel, they ought to lose weight with every 
follower of Christ. 

In closing, I wish to bear the testimony of 
a brother, that our work among the Japanese 
people is deeply interesting, full of variety 
and that we are accomplishing greater 
things than missionary reports indicate. So 
I can confidently say to any young man or 
woman that they need not only never regret 
choosing Japan as their field, but that it will 
become the joy of their life if they do so. 
To supporters of foreign missions I also wish 
to say, that money invested in Japan does 
and will continue to bring splendid results. 
To the Disciples of Christ, which is an 
American movement, the appeal of the high- 
ways into the lives of the oriental nations 
open to the United States, ought to come 
with tremendous force. Oh, that we might 
meet these responsibilities now! 


Two Golden Days 


BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


There are two days in the week upon whici 
and about which I never worry. Two care- 
free days, kept sacredly free from fear and 
apprehension. 

One of these days is yesterday. Yesterday, 
With all its cares and frets, with all its pains 
and aches, all its faults, its mistakes and 
blunders, has passed forever beyond the 
reach of my recall. I can not undo an act 
that I wrought, I can not unsay a word that I 
said on yesterday. All that it holds of my 
life, of wrong, regret, and sorrow, is in the 
hands of the Mighty Love that can bring 
honey out of the rock, and sweet waters ont 
of the bitterest desert—the love that can 
make the wrong things right, that can turn 
Weeping into laughter, that can give beauty 
for ashes, the garment of praise for the spir:t 
of heaviness, joy of the morning for the woe 
of the night. 


Save for the beautiful memories, sweet and 





tender, that linger like the perfume of roses 
in the heart of the day that is gone, I have 
nothing to do with yesterday. It was mine; 
it is God’s, . 

And the other day I do not worry about is 
to-morrow. To-morrow with all its possible 
adversities, its burdens, its perils, its large 
promise and poor performance, its failures 
and mistakes, is as far beyond the reach of 
my mastery as its dead sister, yesterday. It 
is a day of God’s. Its sun will rise in roseate 
splendor, or behind a mask of weeping clouds. 
But it will rise. Until then, the same love 
and patience that hold yesterday hold to-mor- 
row. Save for the star of hope that gleams 
forever on the brow of to-morrow, shining 
with ténder promise itito the heart of to-day, 
I have no possession in that unborn day of 
grace. All else is in the safe keeping of the 
Infinite Love that holds for me the treasures 
of yesterday. The love that is higher than 
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the stars, wider than the skies, deeper than 
the seas. To-morrow—it is God’s day. It 
will be mine. 

There is left for myself, then, but ome day 
of the week—to-day. Any man can fight the 
battles of to-day. Any woman can carry the 
burdens of just one day. Any man can re- 
sist the temptations of to-day. O friends, 
it is only when, to the burdens and cares of 
to-day, carefully measured out to us by the 
Infinite Wisdom and might that gives with 
them the promise, “As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be,” we willfully add the burdens 
of those two awful eternities—yesterday an! 
to-morrow—such burdens as only the mighty 
God can sustain—that we break down. It 
isn’t the experience of to-day that drives men 
mad. It is the remorse for something that 
happened yesterday, the dread of what to- 
morrow may disclose. 

These are God’s days. 
him. 

Therefore, I think, and I do, and I journey 
but one day at a time. That is the easy day. 
That is the man’s day. Nay, rather, that 
is our day—God’s and mine. And while faita- 
fully and dutifully I run my course, and work 
my appointed task on that day of ours, Go 
the Almighty and the all-loving takes care >of 
yesterday and tomorrow.—Los Angeles 
Times. 


Leave them with 


Bible College of Missouri 
Charles M. Sharpe, Dean. 

The year 1909-1910 has been a notable one 
in the history of this young institution. It 
increased its endowment resources by the 
amount of $100,000 and gained seventy per 
eent in attendance of ministerial students. 

The university faculty granted two more 
important courses for which the university 
students may receive credit toward the A. B. 
degree, namely, “Christian Ethics” and “The 
Social Significance ‘of Jesus’ Teaching.” A 
class of preparatory students has continued 
through the year pursuing courses of high 
school grade in “The Life of Christ” and in 
“The Apostolic History.” There were no 
graduates this year and nearly all the stu- 
dents will return next year. 

With increased resources all lines of work 
will be strengthened the coming year. A new 
chair has been established, devoted to “Social 
Service, Religious Education and Missions.” 
This chair will be occupied by Prof. Alva W. 
Taylor. Prof. G. D. Edawrds has _ been 
granted leave of absence the coming year 
for study abroad. His work in the Old 
Testament department will be done by Prof. 
Charles E. Underwood, A. M., now of Yale 
University. The Bible College Library will 
be catalogued and put in first class working 
condition by the time school opens. It will 
be in charge of Miss Frances Gove, secretary 
and librarian. Thomas E. Breece will con- 
tinue his work in the Preparatory. A Bible 
College Boarding Club is among the proba- 
bilities. Everything indicates a most pros- 
perous year to come. 


A delegation of Pittsburg ministers and 
church people appeared before the District 
Avtorney last week and asked his aid in a 
war against Sunday baseball in the big 
“Smoky” city. It was plainly set forth by 
the delegation that either Sunday baseball 
games on back lots of the South Side of Pitts- 
burg and on diamonds immediately outside 
the limits of that side of the city must be 
stopped or Sunday schools there must dis- 
band for the summer. It is estimated that 
50.000 of the South Side young attend some 
ball game each nice Sunday. The church 
workers came to the district attorney, hav- 
ing the moral suport of every saloonkeeper in 
the suburbs south of Pittsburg, though the 
ministers had not asked sueh support. 
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serial| Donald Graeme | ma 
STORY Copyright, 1910, by J. C. Kilner FULTON 
CHAPTER VII. thought seemed to give him courage. He did 
Suspected. not look at Mr. Sinclair, but at his father, 
If a bolt had fallen from the blue, Donald and though he felt and looked agitated, he 
could not have been more thunder-struck. managed to say brokenly: 


Mechanically he grasped the counter rail to 
steady himself, while he gazed, mute and 
wild-eyed into the stern, set face of James 
Douglas. 

“If you know anything of this disgraceful 
crime, Donald, make a clean breast of it. 
It will be hard in any case for your father. 
But cowardice can only deepen guilt.” 

“Before heaven, James, I know nothing of 
this.” Donald scarcely knew his own voice 
as he spoke. 

“Your faither says what is perfectly true 
—only you and I hae onything tae dae wi’ 
the office. Do ye think I hae forged the 
cheque, Donald?” 

“James Douglas forge a cheque? Never.” 
Poor Donald spoke through white, tremulous 
lips. 

“Then who has?” 

“It is impossible,” muttered Donald. 

“What is impossible? The thing is done. 
That fact cannot be denied.” James in his 
sense of high integrity was forgetting the 
“quality of mercy.” The stern words seemed 
to bring Donald to his senses. 

“I was thinking of some one who might 
have been tempted,” replied Donald. 

“Who, Donald? And remember the ap- 
prentices never enter the office except when 
called in.” 

“Oh, I see, James. I see how black it 
looks. But I cannot tell you what I fear. 
Does father see me, do you think?” 

“His back is toward the glass. But Mr. 
Sinclair has been watching us since you 
came in.” 

“T am sorry, terribly sorry he may mis- 
judge me. But I cannot see father until I 
first see Jeanie.” 

“Donald Graeme, you are a brute—if you 
have no feeling for yeur sister, I have. You 
shall not tell her this thing.” James uttered 
the words in low tones, but the passion in 
his voice was unmistakable. 

“You don’t know what you are saying, 
James. I would spare her if I could—but 
I must see her.” 

“And her friend, Miss Wallace, too? I sup- 
pose you will not mind if she knows that 
her friend’s brother is—” 

“Don’t say it, James. You will be sorry.” 

“And it is nae matter if Jeanie gets a 
sair hert aboot it, I reckon.” 

“I’m sorry I told you—but I must see her 
before father speaks to me about this.” 

“You're ower late, Donald. You’r faither’s 
standin’ in the office door waitin’ for ye.” 
Donald pulled himself together with a mighty 
effort, and reeled rather than walked toward 
the office. One thought was burning in his 
brain and tearing at his very heartstrings. 
Was this where Jeanie had got the money 
to save him from open disgrace? Once he 
had thought that he might have been able 
to tempt her to borrow money from his 
father’s safe. That time seemed an age 
away. Was he the same man now he had 
been then? No, no, he could see the thing 
now in all its hatefulness. A crime—a base 
crime. These thoughts flashed through his 
throbbing brain as a drowning man’s life 
is said to pass before him in a few moments. 
Before he raised his eyes to look in his 
father’s face, one resolution had settled itself 
in his mind. If Jeanie had done this thing 
he would bear the blame himself. The very 


“James has told me, father—and I don’t 
know what te think.” 

“I suppose you know whether you are 
guilty or not.” His father’s voice had no 
ring of tenderness in it and Donald felt 
chilled to the heart. 

“You seem to think me guilty, at any rate, 
father.” Donald spoke slowly and a trifle 
bitterly. 

“IT want nae hedgin’, sir,” thundered David 
Graeme. “Did you do this thing or not?” 
The old man had lost self-control, and the 
son grew strong as the father grew weak. 

“A judge and jury would give a prisoner 
the benefit of a doubt, father. You seem to 
have no doubts about my guilt. At least 
you might discuss this crime calmly.” 

“Donald is right, Mr. Graeme,” said Mr. 
Sinclair firmly, “let us look at the cheque 
and its signature. It does not look like a 
disguised hand; does it Donald?” Donald 
took the cheque though his hand trembled 
so he could not hide his agitation. 

“Richard Smith. It is a good plain hand,” 
he said. “I believe I have seen it some- 
where, but I cannot say whose it is.” 

“I wouldna’ gie a straw for the signa- 
ture,” said his father. “Sae mony foiks are 
able to copy ithers.” Unfortunately for 
Donald he was very skillful in imitating 
handwriting. 

“If I might advise, Mr. Graeme, it would 
be that we say nothing farther of this mat- 
ter at the present—” 

“IT value yer advice aboov most, Mr. Sin- 
clair, but I must depart from it this time. 
This is a maitter for the police.” 

“Father?” exclaimed Donald in tones of 
terror. Mr. Sinclair laid a kind hand on 
the unhappy young fellow’s shoulder— 

“Tell us everything.” It was evident to 
Donald, that Mr. Sinclair also believed in his 
guilt. Strange as it may seem the man 
who, two months ago, had been ready to 
steal, in order to save himself from disgrace, 
was now indignant that a friend should sus- 
pect him of fraud. Donald drew himself up 
and with something of his once candid spirit 
shining in his eyes he said slowly: 

“Father and you too, Mr. Sinclair. I see 
plainly that you both consider me guilty. 
At this, though it pains me, I do not won- 
der. Appearances are terribly against me. 
I cannot ‘hide the fact that I am deeply dis- 
tressed over this forgery. But my distress 
is not for myself—it is for another.” Mr. 
Sinclair’s face shone with hope— 

“Who, Donald?—your father ought to 
know.” 

“I cannot give the name.” 

“What! not to clear your own?” 

“Not even to clear my own.” 

“David Graeme’s name was an honorable 
one till this day,” said the old man, sternly. 

“You forget, father, that nothing is yet 
proven.” 

“Except what is proved by your face, 
Donald.” His father literally flung the words 
at him, his eyes flaming with passion. 

“Men have been hanged in the wrong,” re- 
plied Donald bitterly. 

“Let me beg of you, Mr. Graeme, to pre- 
serve self-control and also the spirit of char- 
ity in this great trial. As Donald says noth- 
ing is proven yet. We must leave no stone 
unturned to find out who the guilty party is. 
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It may turn out that we have been guspect- 
ing poor Donald here, in the wrong.” — 

“I would give a’ I’m worth, Mr. Sinclair, 
tae prove my ae son an honest man.” Mr, 
Sinclair glanced at Donald and saw tears in 
the young man’s eyes. Just then the tea 
bell sounded. 

“Mrs. Graeme and the young ladies are 
waiting tea for us, Mr. Graeme. Let us put 
this sad affair out of our thoughts for a time, 
for their sakes.” 

“I’m no fit for company this evening, Mr. 
Sinclair. Tell the wife, will ye, that I’m 
too busy.” Then he added, cuttingly, “Don- 
ald can take my place.” Donald’s anger 
blazed out furiously at the words. 

“You are cruel father, and unjust,” he 
exclaimed, and turned quickly to leave the 
office. But Mr. Sinclair was before him. He 
placed his back to the door and raised one 
hand. 

“T have something to say to both of you,” 
he said— 

“First, Mr. Graeme, this unhappy occur- 
rence need not be blazoned to the whole 
world. Your own family must necessarily 
be made acquainted with the painful fact 
that a forgery has been perpetuated here in 
your office. You have friends sojourning 
with you who need not know anything about 
it. If you absent yourself from table this 
evening think of how much pain you will 
give us all, especially Jeanie, for her friend’s 
sake?” 

“T had nae mind o’ Miss Wallace nor 
o’ Archie either. Yer richt, Mr. Sinclair; 
ye’ll see hoo auld Dauvid-can play the hypo- 
crite, laughin’ an’ jestin’ when his hert’s 
black wi’ grief.” The minister grasped his 
hand. 

“Thanks old friend. You were aye a 
brave man.” Then looking steadily at Don- 
ald he continued: 

“As for you, Donald, you will need to 
play the man this evening, by setting your- 
self aside and thinking of others. I want 
you to promise me that you will not spoil 
your sister’s enjoyment of her friend’s visit 
by mentioning this thing to her.” 

“Jeanie ought to know it, Mr. Sinclair. 
She has more judgment than most of us. 
Besides I want her to see that signature.” 
He pointed towards the forged cheque as he 
spoke. 

“Mr. Graeme, cannot you wait further in- 
vestigations while Miss Wallace stays with 
you? When Mrs. Graeme and Jeanie hear 
of it, they cannot possibly put it out of 
their minds. Miss Wallace will naturally 
think she is not a welcome guest, and every- 
thing will be spoiled. You will let the mat- 
ter rest for the present, sir?” Mr. Graeme 
had grown calm—the calmness of despair. 

“Oh, ay, we can wait; there’s nae haste. 
God grant that I may never hae tae ca’ my 
son ‘Ichabod.’ ” 

Archie Monteith was the life and soul of 
the whole party that evening. His over 
flowing spirits seemed to be infectious too, 
as the conversation never flagged during 
supper. Mr. Sinclair also appeared ‘in high 
spirits and told anecdote after anecdote in 
his own inimitable style. Mrs. Graeme’s 
sweet face beamed with satisfaction as she 
noted how blithely her good man applauded 
the minister’s stories. 

The only pre-occupied, almost silent in- 
dividual, in the company was Donald, who 
found himself seated by the side of bright, 
merry looking Elsie Wallace. Yet for the 
life of him, he could scarcely find a word 
to say to her except the merest common- 
places. Fortunately the unceasing flow of 
conversation all around concealed his dis- 
trait manner for a time. But at last Elsie 
in her own merry fashion rallied him on his 
pre-occupation. 

“Mr. Donald,” she said in an undertone, 
as she glanced mischievously up at him, 
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“may I ask if you are planning where to 
hide the apples before Jeanie and I get 
into the Manse garden?” He laughed in a 

iet way. 

ye, “TO cannot be hidden,” he said. 

“[ suppose so. Are apples among the 
things one cannot hide ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Because we have noses.” 

“Qh, of course,” she laughed merrily. He 
looked into her large, dark eyes and the 
thought flashed suddenly through his weary 
brain: There is nothing to hide behind 
those eyes. Would God she could look inte 
mine and say the same thing. He relapsed 
into moody silence again, and Elsie turned 
to Mr. Sinclair, who was seated on her right, 
and began chatting pleasantly. 

“Jeanie was telling me that she takes the 
organ in your church, Mr. Sinclair.” 

“Yes, Were we not fortunate, Miss Elsie? 
Our organist is called suddenly away from 
us and a better than she is ready te take her 

lace.” 
‘ “Unless she was very good—a much better 
one, I should say. Jeanie just loves the 
organ.” 

“So do I,” he said. 

“And I too, Mr. Sinclair. I quite look 
forward to the choir practice. On Thursday 
afternoon, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Thursday, Brigend has half a 
holiday. So it suits business people best.” 

“Are you a member of the choir?” she 
said turning to Donald. He felt his father’s 
eyes on him and scarcely looking at her he 
said: 

“Yes.” 

Archie Monteith sitting at the opposite 
side of the table had been silent for a short 
time, and had been intently listening to 
every word. He had noted Donald’s em- 
barrassment, too, from the moment he en- 
tered the room and imagining that it must 
have been due to the presence of Miss Elsie 
Wallace, he suddenly conceived the idea of 
giving the company a laugh at the unfortu- 
nate Donald’s expense. 


“I say, Donald, what has Mr. Sinclair been 
doing to you lately? Donald is a pupil of 
yours now, so Aunt Elizabeth has told me.” 
Mr. Sinclair flushed to the very temples, 
while Donald wished he could vanish like 
Perseus under the cap of darkness. 

“Donald and I have been studying natural 
history together, and I have enjoyed the 
study so thoroughly that I have just under- 
taken to instruct two new pupils, Miss 
Jeanie and Miss Elsie here.” Mr. Sinclair 
was smiling again as he finished speaking. 

“Well, I hope the study won’t affect them 
as it has Donald. He looks as long-faced 
as if he were a parson himself.” 

“Our parson is not long-faced.” 
blushed most prettily as she spoke. 

“Thanks, Miss Jeanie. Neither have I any 
reason to be long-faced.” 

“So far as I can see, Mr. Sinclair, gravity 
has fallen on Mr. Donald since he started 
off a-motoring with Mr. Monteith. Come, tell 
us what you were teaching him, Mr. Mon- 
teith, How to buy a motor car, and be 
happy ever after, I suppose.” Elsie spoke 
in the most playful manner, but it was 
Archie’s turn to look confused, yet he turned 
it off with a light laugh— 

“The happiness-ever-after comes, Miss 
Elsie, when a fellow has some one to share 
the car with him.” Archie just glanced mer- 
rily at Elsie as he spoke. Then his eyes 
rested meaningly on Jeanie Graeme’s face. 
Mr. Sinclair sighed softly to himself as they 
all passed into the drawing room. 

“Let us have some music, Miss Jeanie,” he 
said, leading her to the piano. Jeanie was 
& musician of wonderful promise. The sim- 
Plest pieces she played seemed to have a soul 
In them that ordinary players had never 
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awakened. Murmuring waters, rushing tor- 
rents, singing birds, sweet trills and weird 
cadences followed each other at the player’s 
will, till most of her listeners sat wondering 
and spellbound by the magic of her music. 

Donald, who was passionately fond of 
music forgot his troubles while his sister 
played. When she rose from the piano he 
turned to Elsie who sat near him— 

“Do you sing, Miss Wallace?” 

“A little.” 

“Favor us, please,” he said rising to con- 
duct her to the piano. She looked at him, 
her beautiful dark eyes full of feeling. 

“It is a pity to break the spell Jeanie has 
cast over us,” she said. 

“Jeanie plays beautifully, but often she 
makes me feel sad.” Presently she was 
singing to a brilliant, rippling accompani- 
ment, the quaint old song, “The Spinning 
Wheel.” There was a sweetness and purity 
in her rich, well-trained voice that touched 
her hearers with keenest pleasure. Jeanie 
smiled to see the pleasure her friend’s sing- 
ing produced. Her father who was on the 
point of quitting the room paused at the 
door to hear the song. She slipped noise- 
lessly to his side and whispered: 

“Don’t go yet, father. I'll get her to sing 
‘Auld Robin Gray’ next.” 

“T cannot wait, dear,” he whispered, and 
turned away while Elsie was still singing. 
silently turned to his desk and began to ar- 
“The way of transgressors is hard.” He 
As she turned into the room, Archie Mon- 
of the truth of that sentence which runs: 
teith came forward to meet her. 

“A word with you, Jeanie,” he whispered. 
“Will you come into the moonlit garden?” 
She looked at him in undisguised surprise: 

“No, Archie, I have other friends here be- 
sides you.” 

“T must see you alone, tonight.” 

“You cannot,” she said, as the last notes 
of the song died away. Her face had flushed 
and her eyes fell as she spoke. Archie turned 
round quickly and looked full at Mr. Sin- 
clair. The minister was gazing toward 
Jeanie, his very soul in his eyes. 

(To be continued.) 


A Barber Who Makes Violins 


By Frances Kingdon. 


To be recognized by the patrens of a barber 
shop out on Cottage Grove avenue and 49th 
street as a most excellent barber and be dis- 
tinguished in musical circles as a maker of 
rare violins, is the unusual reputation that 
has been won by Joachim Bredall of Chicago. 

Time was when the sensitive plodding 
soul of genius starved to death in an attic 
for an ideal, but in this materialistic age the 
question of food and raiment comes first, 
even with the very ambitious. “I am fol- 
lowing the barber’s trade,” says Mr. Bredall, 
who looks like a young Norse god with his 
prematurely snow white hair and finely cut 
features, “because it is the only work in 
which I can earn the necessities of life and 
yet secure to myself enough leisure to make 
violins. I only have to be at the barber shop 
from five until eight in the evening and on 
Saturdays and Sundays, so you see I have 
plenty of time for the best work in my life. 
Some people may think that because I have 
learned to shave another man, cut his hair 
and massage his face that I could not possibly 
know anything about a violin, but to me it is 
human, the best friend I have in all the 
world and it is my greatest hope to make it 
perfect.” 

Inherits a Love of Music. 

Mr. Bredall’s father used to play the violin 
in his old home in Norway and many a time 
got a beating because he had neglected the 
sheep for his violin. He came to this coun- 
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try, settling in Minnesota, and forgot all 
about music in trying to be a good farmer. 
However, he named his fifth son Joachim, 
after the famous Hungarian teacher, but the 
lad was twelve years old before he ever 
heard the sound of a violin. It was Fourth 
of July and there was a dance going on in 
the town hall. Outside the door, barefoot 
and shy, stood a small boy who, when he 
suddenly heard the new sweet music of a 
violin, insisted on going inside and standing 
by the fiddler until the last dancer went home 
in the early morning hours. After that the 
boy tried to make violins out of paper, card- 
board and shingles, until a neighbor finally 
gave him a poor broken one which he toox 
apart and reassembled to some kind of sat- 
isfaction. Later when he was working in 
the Great Northern R. R. shops at Fergus 
Falls, he roomed with a barber who used to 
take his violin to his place of business and 
practice. Young Joachim decided to come 
to Chicago, learn to be a barber and then 
take up the study of the violin. He worked 
for ten years here with some of the best 
teachers and it was while practicing six 
hours a day that his hair turned white. Hia 
ambition was to become a celebrated violinist, 
so he sent back to the farm for his little sis- 
ter, the pet and youngest of ten children, 
to come and study the piano. These young 
people were very happy together in their 
work and the sister was rapidly learning how 
to be “brother’s accompanist” when she fell 
ill and died. The shock of her death almost 
broke young Joachim’s heart and he felt that 
he could never play in public again, so grad- 
ually settled down to making violins. 


Makiag Musical Instruments. 

There is no question but that Joachim 
Bredall can make a very perfect violin. He 
manufactures all the tools with which he 
makes the instruments and uses only the best 
seasoned wood, the top and back being ef 
spruce, and the sides of curly maple. The 
woud alone in these violins costs from $8.00 
to $16.00, and the greatest care and skill has 
to be given to the vibrations in the different 
parts of the instrument. Ludwig Becker of 
the Thomas Orchestra says that Joachim 
Bredall’s violins are masterpieces, and other 
violinists in the Orchestra who are using Bre- 
dall’s instruments agree with him. A well 
known string quartet, many conservatory 
pupils and their teachers and severa] smal] 
orchestras are playing on the Bredall violin. 

Mr. Bredall has just finished his first cello, 
on which he has worked several weeks, hav- 
ing spent many days on the bend in the in- 
strument. It is carved out of one solid piece 
of wood and will become the property of a 
string quartet. 

In his little workshop, where he also cooks 
his own meals, the busts of Beethoven an‘ 
Mozart and the classical music of Chopin 
and Handel are all in close proximity to the 
frying pan and the soup kettle, but is not 
this confusion typical of the ways of solitary 
genius? For Joachim Bredall is a genius, it 
speaks through his work, and shines from his 
eyes. He has seen a beautiful vision which, 
by self-sacrifice, and a great patience, he 
has kept for his own. 


Herbert Booth, youngest son of Gen. Wil- 
liam Booth, has severed his connection with 
the Salvation Army after twenty-four years 
of active service in its behalf. He will, in 
the future, be engaged in “free lance” preach- 
ings throughout the world. In explaining the 
causes that led to his leaving the army, he 
said it was a personal affair, and that he did 
not care to discuss it. He denied that it 
was the result of a family quarrel, and in- 
ferred that differences in religious beliefs 
were at the bottom of his secession. 
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There Isn’t Any One for Me to 
Play with Any More 


(The last words of Mark Twain.) 
BY JAMES TERRY WHITE. 

The glow is fading from the western sky, 
And one by one my comrades, as of yore, 
Have given up their play and said good bye; 
There isn’t any one for me to play with 

any more. 


Don’t ery, dear heart! for I am worn and old; 
No longer have I largess in my store; 
E’en love’s best gifts to me I could not hold; 
There isn’t any one for me to play with 
any more. 


I miss the tender hand-clasp of old friends,— 
The kisses of the loved ones gone before; 
’Tis lonely, when the heart first comprehends, 
There isn’t any one for me to play with 

any more. 


I need these loving hearts, so fond and leal; 
I want them in my arms, as heretofore; 
When they are reached,—I shall no longer feel, 
There isn’t any one for me to play with 

any more. 


The Art of Living Together 


BY MISS AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 

It is a common saying that no house is 
large enough for two families, but the pres- 
sure of events often brings two households 
under one roof, and still oftener an individ- 
val outsider comes into the family circle. 
Friction in these cases is often painful; the 
mother-in-law jokes of the newspapers have 
doubtless, truth at the bottom of their coarse- 
ness, but it is the general truth that it is not 
easy for people to live happily together. 

It is women who have to bear the strain of 
constant intercourse of diverse natures. 
When the mother-in-law, the old-maid aunt, 
the fretful uncle or invalid cousin is taken 
into the home the housewife bears the bur- 
den hourly, while the husband has but little 
of the society of the new-comer. He escapes 
the constant pressure of an alien nature 
which may rasp his wife’s nerves continually. 
In men’s business relations there is no such 
wearing contact, for men’s lives do not move 
in such narrow orbits; their lives may some- 
times be tangent or even intersect; women’s 
lives in the home are like a tangle of silk in 
crossing and recrossing. 

So it is women who need most to under- 
stand the art of living happily together—and 
are not taught in any school or in any course 
on manners and minor morals. 

When a dependent relative is brought into 
the home—where the presence of an outsider 
may prove as disastrous as that of the ser- 
pent in the first Eden—the housewife, no 
doubt, wishes to go through the ordeal cred- 
itably. How can it be done? Let us con- 
sider. 

The first direction in the receipt for living 
together is: Don’t do it too long at a time. 
What may be endured patiently for awhile 
becomes unendurable by uninterrupted con- 
tinuance. The home is a small place, where 
one is brought into close association; faults 
and offensive peculiarities grow oppressive 
like tobacco smoke in a seven-by-nine room. 
One must have space to breathe. 

Even in the case of husband and wife, a 
little absence may make the heart grow fon- 


der. Many a wife will admit she prefers to 
have her husband leave the home for outside 
duties each day and give her a chance to get 
her own work done. Honestly, Madam Read- 
er, would you like to have your husband, 
dearly beloved though he be, spend every mo- 
ment of his waking hours in the same set of 
rooms with yourself? Yet a mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law are together all day. Is 
it any wonder there is friction? 

Men’s friendships are not submitted to 
such strains. David and Jonathan did not 
spend their days and nights shut up in a 
city flat or in a lonely farmhouse beyond 
reach of neighbors. Jonathan’s love might 
not have won the tribute that it was “pass- 
ing the love of woman” if it had been sub- 
jected to woman’s ordinary trials, not to 
speak of the extraordinary ones David’s 
rightful wife must have endured. 

Many Intermissions. 

Then for the sake of peace and harmony 
in a family, let there be as many intermis- 
sions of close companionship as the purse 
and the home duties will permit. If the 
housewife herself cannot go away, persuade 
Aunt Melissa to visit Joe’s wife for awhile 
or the difficult Cousin Peter to go down to 
the old farm; on the return the burden can 
be taken up with fresh vigor for the rest af- 
forded. At any rate, it is possible in the 
home itself to have some sanctum where 
none may intrude, and flight to this refuge 
when vexations are worst, may give a needed 
respite. Every member of a family needs 
some spot free from intrusion, where her 
time and her belongings are absolutely her 
own. Respect for individual rights is as nec- 
essary in the family as elsewhere. 

‘Gwendolen Harleth remarks to her suitor 
in “Daniel Deronda”: “I think I dislike what 
I don’t like more than I like what I like.” 
And, under what appears a trivial speech, she 
touches a truth of human nature. The ordi- 
nary events of life do not give pleasure in 
proportion to the pain of the ordinary vexa- 
tion. Perhaps it would be fair to say that 
sensibility to pain is usually keener than 
sensibility to pleasure. Anyway, to make a 
person comfortable, it is more important to 
aveid hurting their feelings than it is to 
make definite efforts for their pleasure. It 
is the time the corn was stepped on that is 
remembered, not the many times it was 
avoided. Every person has some sore spot, 
which must not be touched if harmony is de- 
sired. Unfortunately, some people seem to 
have a mental eczema, which necessitates 
their living wrapped in cotton wool and oint- 
ments. It is almost impossible to avoid 
hurting them, whatever you may do in the 
way of precautions. 

In ordinary cases loving study of the guest 
will suffice to reveal the topics to be avoided. 
Religion and politics are aften fruitful of dis- 
sension, and need special care in handling 
lest offense be given. 

There are hereditary traits which must be 
taken into account. If the Comstock fam- 
ily have always been “close,” she who takes 
a Comstock into her home must put up with 
that trait. If the Carter temper is proverb- 
ial, all allowance must be made for its light- 
ning flashes. There are physical idiosyncra- 
sies, too, which demand attention—weak- 
ness of body, dislikes to certain articles of 
food or certain odors—various little traits 
not usually held of much account, which, if 









not studied, are sure to make trouble in a 
home. 

In general, it may be said that broadmind- 
edness is especially required. The narrow 
person cannot conceive that others can have 
different likings, desires and beliefs from her 
own, and if they are obstinate about being 
so absurdly different, of course, they are 
wrong. Sometimes she makes it the busi- 
ness of her life to convert them to her own 
incontrovertably correct views; in other cases 
she simply makes life a burden to all whe 
differ from her. 

“I suppose we never quite understand why 
anothey dislikes what we like,” said Mary 
Garth in “Middlemarch,” when her mother 
wondered why she objected to teaching. It 


‘does seem to be difficult for the majority of 


women to enter sympathetically into the 
minds of others. Possibly they exercise their 
imaginations too little except about their own 
careers. When they see little outside of the 
home, it is net strange they are in danger of 
growing self-centered and narrow. The sym- 
pathetic imagination is a great gift, and its 
possessor is apt to be an agreeable person to. 
live with. It may be unconsciously that one 
who lacks this gift makes herself the measure 
of al] the inmates of her home and fits them 
all to her Procrustean bed, but the process is 
not the less painful to the victim. 

Another thing which makes life difficult is 
an authoritative manner. Age, social superi- 
ority or the right as mistress of the house 
gives a tone to the speech, which is inwardly, 
if not outwardly, resented. To live a sub- 
ordinate is the fate of many, yet it is doubt- 
ful if such a fate is ever desired or heartily 
enjoyed. The habit of authority grows in- 
sensibly on the head of the household, and 
she is usually quite unaware how she orders. 
about the dependent within her gates. Her 
heart may be kindly enough, and she may 
wonder that she cannot make the outsider 
happy when she does so much for her com- 
fort. Yet were their respective positions 
changed for a week, would she endure meek- 
ly that authoritative tone? 


A Sense of Humor. 

A sense of humor is a very good thing to 
help over the rough places in close compan- 
ionship. She who can smile over oddities, 
instead of fretting her heart out in amnoy- 
ance, is a fortunate woman. The things that 
make life unhappy are often such little 
things. Why not laugh over them and let 
them pass? It were far wiser. But do not 
laugh at the doer of the oddities; that were 
unpardonable. Ridicule is a bitter morsel to 
swallow, and no one bas a right to serve it 
to a guest, especially a dependent, unfortun- 
ate guest. Indeed, kindly fun, meant in the 
best possible spirit, often grates, for tastes 
differ; so in jokes, that what is funny to one 
may be quite offensive to a more fastidious 
person. The habit of teasing, akin to the 
joeking habit, is another strife-bringer im 
mixed household. Straightforwardness works 
best in most cases, and is always safest. 

It is evident that much unselfishness and 
much tact are required to live happily with 
others, for each must think of the other's 
tastes and desires and not seek her own 
happiness first. When one considers the rare 
qualities needed to make the relation # suc 
cess, it is no wonder so many fail. A house- 
hold saint is required, and they will never be 
numerous. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship © 


SUNDAY, JUNE 26. 

Theme for the Day.—Faith and Prayer. 

Scripture.—Fear not, only believe.—Mark 
5:36. 

All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.—Mark 9:23. 

Therefore I say unto you, all things what- 
soever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye re- 
ceive them, and ye shall have them.—Mark 
11:24. 





Let blow the trumpet strongly when I pray, 

Till this embattled wall of unbelief, 

My prison, not my fortress, fall away; 

Then, if Thou willest, let my day be brief, 

So Thou wilt strike Thy glory through the 
day. 


—Tennyson (“Doubt and Prayer.”) 





Prayer.—Our Father, we lift our hearts to 
Thee in thankfulness for the abundance of 
Thy grace, that has given us so full and com- 
petent a revelation of Thy nature and the 
purposes Thou hast for us. Help us, we be- 
seech thee, to have such faith in Thee and in 
our Lord Jesus Christ that all things that 
are best may become possible to us through 
him. We want such confidence as sha! lead 
us to pray with full assurance of success. 
On this Thy holy day may our worship be 
full of sincerity, and bring us serenity of 
mind for all the work of the coming week. 
We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


MONDAY. JUNE 27. 
Theme for the Day.—For the Beloved Dead. 


Scripture.—I shall go to him, but he will 
not return to me.—II. Sam. 12:23. 

I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.—Matt. 


22:32. 





How can I cease to pray for thee? Some- 
where 
In God’s great universe thou art today; 
Can he not reach thee with his tender care? 
Can he not hear me when for thee I pray? 
What matters it to him who holds within 
The hollow of his hand all worlds, all space, 
That thou art done with earthly pain and sin? 
Somewhere within his ken thou hast a 
place. 


—Julia C. R. Dorr (“Somewhere.”) 





Prayer.—Holy Father, into Thy tender 
merey and love we have committed those who 
have gone on into the life beyond. Our hearts 
are often sore within us at their going. We 
miss them sadly, even after many days. We 
have no way to come to speech with them, 
but we know that they are in Thy keeping. 
Thou art not the God of the dead but of 
the living, and they are alive with Thee. 
We have always felt the joy of bearing them 
in our petitions to Thee. May we not do so 
now that we see them no more? Hold them 
safe in Thy good care, we pray Thee, till 
the night is over and the shadows flee away. 
Amen. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28. 
Theme for the Day.—The Brevity of Time. 
_Scripture.—Oh, remember how 
time is.—Psa. 89:47. 
“ut this I say, brethren, the time is short. 
Sor, 7:29. 


short my 





We are minutes, use us well, 
For how we are used we must one day tell. 
Who uses minutes has hours to use, 





Who loses minutes, whole years must. lose. 
—Park Benjamin (“Minutes.”) 





Prayer.—We bring to Thee, our Father, the 
praise of a new day. For the rest of the 
night we thank Thee. For the strength of 
body and of mind which we bring to our 
work we are grateful. Help us to count 
sacred the moments of this day. Thine they 
are, as we are Thine, and we would not mis- 
use them. In all that engages our attention, 
our work, our study or our play, let us hold 
in mind the wonder of the time Thou givest 
us, and never send it on without some good 
and useful employment. This we ask in the 
name of Christ. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY. JUNE 29. 
Theme for the Day.—Beauty. 
Scripture.—He hath made everything beau- 
tiful in its time.—Eccl. 3:11. 
Sing unto Jehovah, and give praise in the 
beauty of holiness.—II. Chron. 20:21. 





There is beauty in the forest 

When the leaves are green and fair: 
There is beauty in the meadow 

Where the wild flowers scent the air- 
There is beauty in the sunlight 

And the soft blue sky above; 
Oh, the world is full of beauty, 

When the heart is full of love. 

—W. L. Smith (“Beauty.”) 





Prayer.—O Thou who hast given us the 
love of all that is beautiful, and so much 
that satisfies this emotion, we praise Thee 
for Thy goodness to us. Every day brings 
us fresh proofs of Thy tenderness and gen- 
erous bestowal of mercies upon us. May 
we be always ready to see the beauty in the 
world about us, and most of all in the lives 
of the men and women we know. May 
we understand that our happiness comes not 
from without but from within, and that the 
discovery of beauty in the world in which 
we live depends always upon that quality 
within our own souls. Grant us the beauty 
of holiness, in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30. 
Theme for the Day.—The Joy of Work. 


Scripture —And thou shalt teach them the 
work that they -shall do.—Ex. 18:20. 

And the men did the work faithfully.— 
II. Chron. 34:12. 

Every man also to whom God hath given 
to rejoice in his labor; this is the gift of 
God.—Eccl. 5:19. 





I am glad a task to me is given, 
To labor at day by day, 

For it bringeth me health and strength and 

hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say, 

Head, you may think, Heart, you may feel, 
But Hand, you shall work alway. 
—Louise M. Alcott (“A Song from the 

Suds.”) 





Prayer.—We are once more confronted with 
our daily work, O God. We would not be 
ungrateful for this, among all Thy gifts to 
us. We are often weary, and think we 
should like to rest our tired bodies and minds. 
But we know how soon there comes back to 
us the need of the labor that keeps us in 
touch with all the world of effort and of 
hope. We thank Thee, dear Father, for our 
daily work. But we want always to do our 
work with the sense of Thy companionship. 
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We should like to work with Thee at the 
good and great tasks of the kingdom of 
heaven. Make us co-laborers with God, and 
our lives shall be complete. Amen. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1. 
Theme for the Day.—Th#*Nation’s Reli- 
ance, | 
Scripture.—Thoa 
youth.—Psa. 110:3. 
When our sons shall be as plants grown 
up in their youth.—Psa. 144:12. 
Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.—Eecl. 12:1. 


hast the dew of thy 





O. boys who work with hand or brain 
Be mindful what you do; 

The nation’s gain, 

Her joy her pain, 
Will soon depend on you. 


For men who rule the world today— 
Be they the false or true, 
Must yield their sway 
And pass away, 
And leave their trust to you. 
Prayer.—We praise Thee, our Father in 

heaven, for the land in which we live, and 
for all the hopes with which as its citizens 
we are inspired. In these days our minds are 
called more than at any other season of the 
year to the meaning of our history and the 
greatness of our heritage. In such a mo- 
ment, O Father, we think of the boys who 
make up so impressive a part of the future 
life of our land. Help us to guard their lives 
from the dangers that we see about them. 
Keep them clean, pure of heart, generous in 
spirit, and lovers of whatever is honest and 
true. Then we shall have no fear for our 
land in days to come. Amen. 


SATURDAY. JULY 2. 

Theme for the Day.—The Lesson of the 
Lilies. 

Scripture.—Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; yet I say unto you, that even Sol- 
omon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.—Matt. 6:28, 29. 





Consider thou the lilies, 
O heart of mine, today; 

They neither toil nor spin to win 
Their beautiful array; 

I would that thou couldst live a life 
So fearless sweet as they. 

—Margaret S. Sangster (“Consider the 

Lilies.”’) 

Prayer—O Thou in whom we live and move 
and have our being, teach us the lesson of 
calm and quiet trust that our Saviour taught 
the disciples of old. Save us, we beseech 
Thee, from the worry that disturbs and 
weakens our lives. May we gain more of the 
confidence in God which was the joy of 
Jesus’ life, and has been the secret of so many 
noble and triumphant careers. We would 
not abandon effort, but we would count it 
part of a life of trust in God. May our faith 
grow stronger as we come nearer to Thee in 
love and prayer. We pray through Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

—Rev. F. M. Goodchild of New York told 
the Baptists in the recent convention in Chi- 
cago, that the Sunday-school in the churches 
of the United States is passing. He cited 
statistics, the fruit of twelve years’ study of 
the subject, to substantiate his declaration 
and dwelt at length on the “inefficiency of 
the Sunday-schol teacher.” He said: New 
York alone has lost 50,000 Sunday-school 
pupils in nine years. The Baptists are not 
alone losers, but the decrease has been felt by 
the Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
and the Congregationalists. 
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The Wonder of the Kingdom* 


That is a great chapter, the thirteenth 
of Matthew. It has the value of illustrat- 
ing Jesus’ use of parables, and also of mak- 
ing clear the many-sidedness of the kingdom 
of God of which he was ever speaking. It 
gathers into its wide embrace a marvelous 
richness and variety of utterance regarding 
the sumpreme theme of our Savior’s life. 
We must suppose that first and last Jesus 
spoke many parable that have not been re- 
corded in the gospel narratives. But of 
those which have found preservation, these 
of this chapter are the most representative. 

We have already studied two in our pre- 
vious lessons, those relating to the soils and 
the tares. In this study five more are 
included. Four of the five come in pairs, 
two of them—the mustard seed and the 
leaven—referring to the expansive power 
of the kingdom, and two of them—the 
treasure and the pearl—emphasizing the 
preciousness of the kingdom. The last one 
~—the net and the fish—might well be brack- 
eted with the story of the tares, for both 
teach the lesson of the diverse sorts of peo- 
ple that make up the citizenship of the 
world in which the kingdom is working out 
its ideals. 

Jesus’ Little Stories. 

What brief little stories these are, and 
yet how full of deep purpose. To one of 
the casual hearers of the Galilean group 
they may well have appeared trivial. But 
to us who are the heirs of twenty centuries 
of commentation upon them, there is no 
word to describe their full meaning. They 
put the realities of our holy faith into the 
most concrete and vivid forms. In them we 
have the facts of Christianity set forth in 
the most forceful and compact manner. No 
wonder they fastened themselves in the minds 
of Jesus’ first interpreters, and have become 
the living illustration of the character of the 
Christian faith. 

The first of these little thumb-nail sketches 
refers to the outward growth of the kingdom. 
In Jesus’ day men might have questioned the 
truthfulness of these pictures, and of none 
more than this. Who could have believed in 
the days of the Son of Man that the little 
group which represented his teaching would 
ever become sufficiently large to attract the 
attention of the nations that were making 
history? Yet so rapid was its spread through 
the world that three centuries had not passed 
till Jesus had distanced Jupiter on the 
throne of the universe, and Constantine, a 
Christian emperor, was reigning where the 
Caesars had sat. And even more wonderful 
has been the growth of the church in the 
days since that. The little seed has become 
a mighty tree. 

The Leaven. 

But outward growth counts for little unless 
the inner life is also permeated. The story 
of the leaven makes this clear. Its simple 
and impressive point is the pervasive power 
of the Christian teaching. Once introduced 


“International Sunday School Lesson for 
July 3, 1910: “Pictures of the Kingdom.” 
Matt, 13:31-33; 44-52. Golden Text, “The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit.” Rom. 14:17. Memory verse, 44. 


into the mind of the world, it works till all 


is changed. It may be trusted so to do. 
There may be hindrances that retard its pene- 
trating power, but in the end nothing can 
stop its transformation of the mass. This 
is true of nations, of communities, of indi- 
viduals. The details of the picture are not 
essential. It is the central truth that is to 
be driven home. 

Then come the two value parables. They 
both make evident the wonderful richness of 
the truth and life that the gospel brings. In 
the first a man comes by mere chance upon a 
treasure in a field. It may have been buried 
money, or a deposit of metal, or any other 
precious thing. Fearful that somone else 
should find it, he carefully covered it up 
again, and then bent every energy to get 
possession of that field. Jesus does not stop 
a moment to discuss trivial questions regard- 
ing this incident. .Did anyone own the field 
ignorant of its value? What was the real 
duty of the finder of the treasure? A hun- 
dred such inquiries could be made. But the 
Master was concerned with one fact alone: 
the value of the treasure as estimated by the 
man who discovered it. So was the kingdom 
which he was bringing to men. 

The Pearl of Price. 


There is but little difference between this 
parable and that of the pearl. The latter 
was of course displayed in the open market. 
Everyone knew its worth. The man who 
longed to posses it made this the one aim of 
his life and sacrificed everything else that 
he might win the one coveted jewel. So 
must a man do who would win the prize of 
the kingdom. It is not to be compared with 
anything in the markets of the world. It is 
the pearl of greatest price. The singer of 
the Song of Songs says, “If a man would 
give all the wealth of his house for love, it 
would be utterly contemned.” Even so of 
the friendship of God, which is the real se- 
cret of the kingdom. 

The fifth of these little pictures is just 
such a scene as one may observe any morning 
on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. The fish- 
ing boats have taken the long nets out into 
the deep water, and left them to gather 
their prey. Then in the morning the ends of 
the nets are taken up by the boats and 
gradually pulled toward the land. On they 
come, slowly and carefully, dragging the 
heavy nets and all the spoil that they have 
taken. When they are as near the beach as 
the boats can come, the men leap out into 
the shallow water, still pulling the ends of 
the nets in from the depths. 

Galilean Fishermen, 

When at last the center of the net comes 
in, it contains a mass of leaping, squirming, 
frantic fish, of a dozen sorts. These the men 
quickly sort out. If you happen to take a 
fancy to any of the catch, they will prob- 
ably give it to you with frank generosity, 
and with no thought of taking pay for it. 
But many of the fish are of no value. Some 
are too small, and some are of kinds that 
cannot be used. These are thrown back into 
the water, or cast out as refuse. 

So in Jesus’ picture of the kingdom of God. 
The same differences are there. The same 
careful sorting out must take place. The 
selection of usable material will be made at 
the time of final accounting. But it is al-> 





being made day by day. For the final 
reckoning is only the divine sanction of the 
choices that the individual has made through 
out his life. 

The fish have no choice in the net. They 
are what they are by the law of nature. But 
every man definitely selects for himself the 
sort of character he will possess. The choice 
is his, not another’s. Whatever be his lot 
in the great day, or any other day, he him- 
self determines. The kingdom of God, which 
is the estate of friendship with God and with 
man, is made up of all such as are useful in 
the divine program of good will, and of no 
others. Every one is the arbiter of his own 
destiny in the day when the great net is 
drawn in. 


The Right Sort of Teacher. 

Many times in the course of his teaching. 
Jesus must have asked his hearers if they 
understood clearly what was meant. He knew 
how new and strange these laws of the 
kingdom must be to men with the usual 
Jewish training. Even when they answered 
that they knew he must have seen how much 
instruction was needed before the ideals of his 
program in the world could be quite clear to 
them. All instruction of this sort must be 
slow and careful. As Isaiah of old said, it 
is “line upon line, precept upon precept,” or 
else it will be but little comprehended. 

So Jesus likened a teacher of truth, any 
one who should take up the task of instruc- 
tion, to a householder, who accumulates all 
sorts of valuable things, and from his pos 
sessions is able to bring out whenever there 
is need just what is wanted to help in the 
good work of instruction. To no one is this 
truth clearer than to the teacher of the Word 
of God. Those who imagine that a brief and 
superficial study of what they call “the les- 
son” can satisfy the requirements of their 
work seriously misconceive their privilege and 
responsibility. Only the teacher who is will- 
ing to pay the price of a full and competent 
knowledge of child life, of the methods by 
which teaching can be successfully accom- 
plished, and of the contents of the Bible, 
which is the great text-book, can ever be of 
much value in the serious business of giving 
young minds the knowledge of Jesus’ ideals 
and demands. The old ground must be con- 
stantly gone over afresh to make sure that 
it is comprehended, and new. truth must be 
added, so it can be made use of. Such a 
teacher as is effective will be lixe the com- 
petent scribe or teacher of the older time. 
rich in the possession of materials, and thus 
able to bring forth from the storehouse of 
the mind and heart things both new and 
old. 


—_—_—_ —_ 


A committee, who have been making an 
investigation of conditions among the poor 
in Boston, report some striking facts in con 
nection with the tenement districts of the 
city. There are sections in Boston where 
427 persons are housed on a single acre, where 
fifteen to twenty-five adults live in one small 
dwelling or flat where kitchens are used as 
bedrooms, dining rooms, laundries and living 
rooms and all baths are taken in the kitchen 
sink. Only eight assembly districts in New 
York City had over 407 persons to the acre 
when the last census was taken. Boston’ 
poor seem to be poorer than the unfortunates 
of New York. 
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Christian Endeavor Lesson 
By W. D. Endres 


What is Christian Citizenship? 
Ps, 24:1-8; Rev. 21:1-3. 
(Consecration Meeting) Topic July 3. 

Christian Citizenship is the application of 
the Christian standards and ideals to the 
functions of citizenship. That is to say, ev- 
ery Christian who is a citizen—and who is 
not a citizen in the moral sense?—must ap- 
ply his Christian principles of honesty, of 
justiee, of service, in the discharge of his du- 
ties to the state as they would in their per- 
sonal lives. This concept which is so lately 
being sounded is new to our day. The old 
jdea that life was composed of two rigidly 
separate compartments without mutual! bear- 
ing, viz., the sacred and the secular, together 
with the attempt of our forefathers as they 
laid the foundations of our own government 
to forever escape the evils attendant upon 
the union of church and state, has so com- 
pletely separated the two spheres of activity 
that we have almost lost sight of the obliga- 
tion one to the other. It is not surprising 
that Christian men can do, and do as citi- 
zens, things, not only out of harmony with 
but absolutely antagonistic to their Christian 
ideals without the slightest compunction of 
conscience. This in large part accounted for 
the record of John E. Lee, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Missouri under Dockery, and State 
Senator Holtslaw of Illinois both of whom 
though wearing the name Christian confessed 
to bribe taking while in office. On the same 
score we can account for the widely spread 
use by Christian men of dishonest methods 
in business transactions. While, of course, 
greed and selfishness, have also played a part, 
it has been this false conception which has 
allowed these men at the same time to re- 
tain honored and influential positions in the 
churches. 


But if Christ be our judge this is all 
wrong. He calls for the whole life. He 
wants the hearf from which all actions flow, 
all of which, too, are sacred. There are no 
secular things except those things which are 
devilish. The whole life of the Christian is 
sacred, and this, of course, includes his citi- 
zenship. The true Christian does not ask as 
he goes to cast his ballot is his party for or 
opposed? He seeks to know the issue and 
then tries through the ballot to uphold jus- 
tice. He wants to uphold righteousness at 
all times. It may have been with the Demo- 
crats last time; it may be with the Republi- 
cans this year; it may be with the Prohibi- 
tionists or socialists next year. Party names 
or affiliations have little significance for him. 
He wants to know what the issues are and if 
the men who are on the right side, are hon- 
est, capable, and industrious. This is the 
ideal. How far Christian men fall short of 
the discharge of their Christian duty at this 
point an inventory of the personnel of our 
public officials reveals. But many Christian 
men are already in office, and if they were 
sensitive to their obligation of righteousness 
rather than to the political and economic 
bearing that their actions would have there 
would be vastly better laws on fle statute 
books, laws protecting women and children, 
and insuring the workers against accidents, 
sickness, idleness, and old age. Laws already 
passed would be enforced. Many of the chil- 
dren in the factories would be in school. 
Dangerous machinery would be guarded, and 
factories now teaming with bacteria would 
be made sanitary. Men and women of course 
must become citizens and until that citizen- 
ship is made Christian the Kingdom will not 
have fully come. 


The Indian’s Side of the Summer War 


BY ROSALIE T. SHELDON 


“As long as grass grows and water runs this 
land shall be yours and your children’s for- 
ever.” “This,” said Gall, a chief of the Sioux 
Indians, “was the treaty between the Great 
Father and my people after our removal from 
Minnesota to this country because of our 
outbreak in 1862.” 


The land to which the treaty refers was 
the reservation set off for the Sioux Indians 
in the territory of Dakota. It included the 
Black Hills, a section of country most desir- 
able in the eyes of the Sioux because of its 
forests and hills, good for the hunt, and full 
of hiding places; a country essential to the 
well-being of a war-like Indian tribe. 


As the 25th of June approaches, the anni- 
versary of the awful tragedy of the Little 
Big Horn, those who were alive in 1876, and 
old enough to knew the tragedy, will feel 
again the horror that spread over the country 
with the knowledge of the complete extermi- 
nation of a detachment of United States 
troops in one short quarter of an hour. And 
so to a few comes back the story of the 
victors, told coolly and sadly by Chief Gall 
after an eight years’ perspective on the event. 
Gall was the war-chief of the Dakotas or 
Sioux, the man who led in battle many years, 
cool in judgment, superior in intellect, of 
few words. He was a colleague of Sitting 
Bull, the orator of the tribe, the man who 
with his gift of speech instigated many out- 
breaks, worked his people to frenzy and urged 
them on to most unfortunate action which 


the better judgment of Gall would often have 
averted. When Sitting Bull’s frenzied rant- 
ing had brought about the war fever, it was 
always Gall who planned and directed the 
campaign. Sitting Bull’s power lay in speech 
and Gall’s in action, and in character the men 
were to each other as black to white. Gall 
was a man with unusual breadth of vision, 
an understanding of human nature and an 
ability to control situations. He was ceol 
and slow to act but powerful in action. He 
loved peace but was terrible in war. Cer- 
tain United States officers who knew him said 
of him in his prime that he was “cut out to 
be one of the great generals of the world,” 
This man honestly deplored the Custer war. 
In telling his side of the story he said, quot- 
ing the terms of the treaty, “When given this 
land for our own we were told that thereafter 
we were never to cross the boundaries inte 
ether territories, nor were white men, with- 
out government permits, to enter our reserva- 
tion. When white prospectors first came out 
to the Black Hills looking for guid, they did 
so without such permits. binding the land 
rich they flocked there in great numbers, and 
no expostulations on our part, no complaints 
to government officials did any good. They 
not only remained on some of our best lands, 
but they constantly molested us, even to 
dastardly affronts to our women. They 
found pleasure in frightening and tormenting 
those Dakotas with whom they came in con- 
tact. They drank liquor and were often ugly. 
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We appealed to our agents; we pointed to 
our treaty; we begged the White Father to 
remember the terms to which we agreed, but 
the flood of miners pouring into the hills 
every day was not stopped, and matters grew 
worse and worse. We met them everywhere. 
Nowhere could we find peace, mor could we 
follow our accustomed life. Our game was 
shot or was frightened out of our reservation, 
and we were in a desperate condition. We 
retaliated. That made our life among the 
whites impossible, and so we crossed the bor- 
der into Canada, unlawfully, perhaps, but 
knowing no alternative. The Great Father 
having broken his side of the treaty we felt 
that it held no longer for us. The Canadian 
government drove us back, and we tried to 
live peaceably on our lands, ignoring the 
whites, but it was not possible. Again we 
crossed into Canada. Three times in all we 
went over the border and three times we were 
driven back, and through it all we were 
pestered and irritated in every way knewn 
to the men who came for our gold. 

“At last we saw no other way than to de- 
clare war. This we did, regretting the ne- 
cessity as much as did the Great Father at 
Washington. 


“Troops were sent out to fight us and we 
were hard pressed. .Among us were the 
miners. Closing in on all sides were the 
United States troops. Our position was des- 
perate. Our ~ives and children were ill with 
fright, and we saw nothing ahead of them 
but extermination after such distress as we 
dared not contemplate. We retreated. We 
were driven back and back, finally working 
our way into the valley of the Little Big 
Horn. There we had the first and only ad- 
vantage, knowing the country as the troops 
did not know it, and we were able to hide 
our movements to some extent. But this 
meant to us only a little more time. Our 
final defeat seemed inevitable. There was 
no real escape possible, nowhere to go. We 
traveled heavily loaded with our families and 
all that we owned. We knew a section of 
the river valley, where, if we could reach it, 
we proposed to make a stand. It was a sort 
of pocket surrounded on all sides by high, 
wooded bluffs with sloping sides, the only 
entrance to which lay through a narrow defile 
at one end. Toward this we worked, keeping 
our families in front of us, watching every 
moment for a sudden attack. We reached the 
spot, secreted our women and children as well 
as we could, and hurriedly spread ourselves 
out over the hillsides, among the trees, leav- 
ing a few men only in the open in compact 
mass. 


“It was not long before Custer’s detachment 
reached us and followed into the pocket, sup- 
posing that our men in the open were all 
there were of us. And Custer’s men were 
alone, though we looked for other detachments 
which we knew to be close at hand. This is 
probably why we won the battle. 

“it was over in a very short time. 

“We did what even dogs would have done; 
we fought to protect our own.” 

(This story was told the writer by Chief 
Gall himself.) 





The ninety-fourth annual report of the 
American Bible society shows that during the 
last year the total issue of publications at 
home and abroad was 2,826,831, of which 
1,427,247 came from the Bible house in New 
York and 1,399,384 from the society’s agencies 
abroad, being printed on mission and other 
presses in Turkey, Syria, Siam, China and 
Japan. These issues consist of 327,636 Bibles, 
545,743 New Testaments and 1,953,452 pam- 
phiets. The total output of Bibles by the 
society in ninety-four years reaches 87,296,- 
182 volumes. 
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Church Life 

















Educational number. 


Reports of the colleges for the year. 


The growth reported by all the colleges 
is a matter of first congratulation. 

New York State Convention, Rochester, 
June 28 to July 1. 

East Washington Convention at Dayton, 
June 27 to 30. 

The Sixth Illinois District Convention at 
Danville, June 21-22. 

The Western Washington Convention 
will be held in Bellingham, July 4 to 8. 

The new quarter with the Sunday school 
Orders for the 
rushing in 


begins the first of July. 
Bethany Graded Lessons are 
every day. 


The Edinburgh conference is now in ses- 


sion, and we shall expect in succeeding issues 


of the Christian Century to publish reports 
of its proceedings. 


-The Christian Century is represented at 
the Edinburgh Conference by Clayton C. 
Morrison, and Mrs. Morrison, A. W. Taylor, 
and Dr. Errett Gates. 

o * o 
The conventions of the churches of Mis- 
souri were held last week in Jefferson City. 


E. L. Mitchell is just closing a successful 
year with the church at New Holland, Ohio. 


J. C, Hanna has resigned the pastorate at 
DeSoto, Iowa, and accepted a call to Ulyses, 
Nebraska. 


Dr. George H. Combs of Kansas City de- 
livered the commencement address at the 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. H. Winders, Irvington, Indiana, preached 
the baccalaureate sermon for the high school 
at Bowling Green, Mo. 


Texas has chosen as its Bible school super- 
intendent, Edwards Owers, pastor of the 
church at Graham. Texas. 


W. G. Conley has resigned as pastor of the 
church at Cavina, Calif., after four years’ 


service. 


J. E, Lynn, pastor of the church at Pueblo, 
Colo., is teaching a men’s class which is 
studying the history of the Hebrew people. 


Guy B, Williamson preached the memorial 
sermon for the Grand Army and Odd Fellows 
at Geuda Springs, Kansas, 


W. M, Mayfield, Butler, Mo., reports three 
additions to the church there during the 
month of May. 


Medbury, Pastor University 
Church, Des Moines, delivered the commence- 
ment address at Butler College this year. 


Chas. 8S. 


Mrs. D. N. Wetzel, wife of the pastor of 
the church at Mattoon, IIl., has been seriously 
ill of blood poisoning, but is reported to be 
rapidly improving in health at present. 


The following churches near Pittsburg are 
without pastors: Belmar, Bellevue, Home- 
stead, McKees Rocks. They all have out their 
line for the men they think will fill the bill. 


The East End Church, Pittsburg, has prac- 
tically raised its $1,200 for foreign missions 
and will thus have two representatives on 
the foreign field. 


C. D. Hedges, Eureka, IIl., reports a visit 
to the Smyrna Church in North West, Mo., 
the twelfth of June. The offering for chil- 


dren’s day was taken, amounting to $8.57. 
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Children’s Day exercise yesterday. Nearly 
$200 raised. Assures us in the support of 
Mrs. Wilson as our Living-link. Everybody 
happy.—Ray O. Miller, Fresno, Cal. 


Fred M.. Lindenmeyer goes from Des 
Moines to Pickering, Mo., where he iocates 
as pastor of the church. This church will 
give $175 to all missionary work this year. 


H. O. Breeden has been secured by the 
West Side Church, San Francisco, as supply 
pastor for the remainder of the summer, and 
until evangelistic work opens up again in the 
autumn. 


The West Texas Convention was held at 
Pecos. Jasper T. Moses was chosen presi- 
dent, Mrs, C. L. Heath secretary. It is said 
that the convention was accounted very suc- 
cessful by all who attended. 


Homer L. Magee, pastor of the church at 
Pecos, where the West Texas Convention 
was held this year, has led the small band 
of Disciples in that place to the erection 
of a new $15,000 church building. 


L. 8. Harrington, who has just graduated 
from Eureka College, has accepted a call to 
the church at Belleflower, IIl., where he is 
already at work, and will move to the field 
about the middle of July. 


What was designated as “Home Coming 
Day” was celebrated on a recent Sunday at 
the Central Christian Church, Pueblo, Colo., 
where J. E. Lynn has recently been installed 
as pastor, going from Warren, Ohio. 


The Central Church of Pueblo was founded 
in 1882; its history covering a period of 
twenty-eight years. There is a splendid 
spirit in the church and the promise for the 
present pastorate is bright. 


The Children’s Day Offering of the Cen- 
tral Church of Pueblo is already more than 
double that of any previous year in the 
history of the school and the offering is not 
yet completed. 


A new pipe organ is being installed in the 
church at Colorado Springs, Colorado, where 
George B. Stewart is pastor. The work of 
the church here is making fine progress and 
Mr. Saewart has been given an indefinite call 
to remain with the church. 


Irving S. Chenoweth is now in charge of 
the Union Ave. Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
serving as acting pastor until September, 
when B. A. Abbott will enter upon his duties 
as pastor of the church. 


Madison A, Hart, Columbia, Mo.; P. W. 
Harding, Columbus, Ind.; Grant A. Robbins, 
pastor of the M. E. Church, Sedalia, Mo., and 
A. W. Kokkendorfer are to leave New York, 
July 7, for a short trip to Europe. 


Frank E. Mallory, pastor of the First 
Church, Parsons, Kansas, preaches the me- 
morial sermon in the afternoon to a 
crowded house. The sermon as highly com- 
mended by the local press. 


J. B. Jones, pastor of the church at Marion, 
Ind., gave the memorial day address to a 
large audience; indeed, it is said that Mr. 
Jones is preaching to that sort of audiences 
every Sunday. 


8. G. Fisher, pastor of the church at Walla 
Walla, Wash., reports that the offering of 
this church on children’s day was $410 for 
home missions and $125 for foreign missions, 
This in spite of the prevailing financial de- 
pression in that section of the country. 


The Portland Ave, Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is making a canvass of its member- 
ship tryiyng to bring the annual budget of 
the church for current expenses up to $4,500. 
John G. Slayter, who took charge of this 
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work but a few months ago, already has the 
situation well in hand. 


The offerings from the Sunday schools 
from June 6 to 16 amounted to $18,096. a 
gain over the corresponding time last year 
of $5,000, or nearly 40 per cent. We have 
reason now to hope that there will be a gain 
of at least $10,000 from the Sunday schools 


John A, Jayne, pastor of the church at 
Hampton, Va., is preaching to large and 
growing audiences. He recently gave a lec. 
ture on “Ben Hur” which netted over fifty 
dollars for the ladies’ society of the church. 
Mr. Jayne teaches a Bible class of men which 
is growing rapidly. 


Sunday, June the fifth, marked the twenti- 
eth anniversary of George B. Van Arsdall’s 
ordination to the ministry, and he celebrated 
the event by preaching in the Central Church, 
Denver, of which he is pastor, a sermon on 
“Things that Twenty Years’ Service in the 
Ministry Have Convinced Me Are True.” 


The Sunday-svhool at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secured over $500 on Children’s Day. This 
was indeed a great victory for the school is 
not large. The most significant Children’s 
Day offering of which we have heard is that 
of New Washington, Ohio, where the at- 
tendance was only twelve and the offering 
$30.90. We extend congratulations. 


The church at Crystal Lake, IIl., observed 
children’s day June 12. T. F. Weaver of the 
University of Chicago has been supplying 
for this church of mornings for the last few 
weeks, and in the evenings he preaches for 
the Metropolitan Church, Chicago. It is 
expected that C. R. Scoville will be with the 
Metropolitan Church after the first of July. 


The Minnesota churches met in convention 
at Rochester last week. The program con- 
sisted of addresses by a number of the 
preachers of the state on up-to-date social 
and educational problems, and addresses of 
the secretaries of the various missionary 
boards and Mr. Shellenberger of the brother- 
hood. 


George G. Ritchey, Newberg, Ore., says: 
“Why not have a Perpetual Living-link, 4 
$10,000 cash gift to bear interest at 6 per 
cent like annuity money, thus making 4 
Living-link every year, a memorial Perpetual 
Perpetual Living-link. Many rich people 
might perpetuate their memory and useful- 
ness in that way. Others might give in the 
name of a departed loved one.” Splendid 
idea. Who will be the first to give $10,000? 


R. E. Elmore has been pastor of the First 
Church, Roanoke, Va., for the past four 
years. He began at a salary of $900 per 
year and so greatly has the church grown 
that they now reward their pastor with $1500 
per year. During this time the missionary 
offerings of the church have grown con- 
stantly, the audiences have increased, and % 
new $15,000 building erected and the chureh 
entirely freed from debt. 


“4 four-months’ contest with Virginia, our 
county seat, and Literbury Sunday Schools 
closed in which we won by a small majority, 
the contest having been close enough all the 
way through to bring desired results to each 
school. In the four months the attendance 
gradually increased from 117 to 439, on the 
last day. The collection from $2.25 to 
$209.87. Men and women, who had not been 
in Sunday-school for 20 years, caught the 
spirit of the times and came in such crowds 
that the church would not hold them. Some 
classes had to meet out in the yard and even 
standing room was at a premium inside. Per- 
sonal work of the Superintendent and teach- 
ers did it. Greatest Sunday-school in history 
of the church. I. A. Engle, Minister. 
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The Tabernacle Church, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., G. H. Steed, pastor, becomes a Living- 
link in the Foreign Society. This makes 
thirty-two new Livivng-links this year, tne 
largest number in any one year. 

Professor Austin P. Finley, acting Dean 
of the Biblical Department of Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo., will spend the summer in 
Chicago University and can be had for pulpit 
supply on Sundays for churches in reach. Ad- 
dress him, 135 S. Divinity Hall, Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

The First Church, Oakland, Calif., is build- 
ing @ beautiful new church. Until the new 
house is completed they will meet in the 
First Baptist Church. The pastor of the 
Baptist Church is absent for a time, and the 
pastor of the Christian church will preach to 


both congregations. 

E. A. Cole, who will become pastor of the 
First Church, St. Louis, Mo., the first of 
September, has just closed a successful pas- 
torate of nine years in Washington, Pa. Mr. 
Cole is nearly fifty years of age, has a fine 
record for accomplishment in the pastorate, 
and may reasonably be expected to make the 
work at St. Louis the most glorious of his 
life. 

June 12 was a great day in the history 
of the church at Dixon, Ill. The pastor, S. 
Ellwood Fisher, who recently took charge of 
this work, led in the services of rededication 
of the church, which had been painted, 
papered, and the auditorium rearranged and 
reseated so as to better accommodate the 
audiences and the Sunday school. 


The Wednesday evening lectures on bibli- 
cal subjects presented to the audiences at 
the mid-week meeting of th Central Church, 
Denver, have proven so helpful and popular 
that the church has requested that they be 
continued again in the autumn. Until the 
summer vacation Mr. Van Arsdall will lead 
the audiences in the study of the Psalms, and 
in the autumn will take up again the biblical 
lectures, 

Children’s Day at S. Geddes St. Church of 
Christ, Syracuse, N. Y., greatest in the his- 
tory of school. Offering of $86 for mission. 
School has averaged 178 since moving into 
new building in January. Church recently 
closed prosperous year nearly $4,000 raised 
for all purposes. 57 added during year. C. 
R. Stauffer is pastor. 

F. D. Ferrall sent the following good re- 
port of the work at Bloomfield, Iowa: 

“Four added since last report. Splendid 
Children’s Day program the evening of June 
12. Morning sermon devoted to the children 
who filled the front rows of pews in the main 
auditorium. I will close my work with the 
Bloomfield congregation the middle of Sep- 
tember, completing five years of service. 
Have not yet arranged definitely for future 
field of labor. 

“A Flower within a Flower,” was subject 
of a recent sermon by W. H. Bagby, of Mis- 
soula, Montana. The. sermon was fully re- 
ported in a paper of the city. The first 
words of the discourse give the thought: 


“This fine passage suggests to the imagi-, 


nation the picture of a flower within a flower. 
The first is the flower of creation, the second 
the flower of personality. Men devote their 
lives to the study of the flowers that spring 
up in the morning and in the evening are cut 
down and cast into the oven. The flowers 
we are to study this morning will never fade 
nor fail.” 

, The Sunday school of the church at Jef- 
ferson St., Buffalo, B. §S. Ferrall, pastor, 
gives a combined offering for all missions of 
$660. Children’s day was a happy occasion 
With the school. The next great event is 
the annual excursion to Crystal Lake, fifty 
miles from the city. Mr. Ferrall thinks there 
will be from 1,000 to 1,200 people take ad- 
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vantage of the trip to the beautiful resort. 

The church at Lilly Creek, Ind., observed 
children’s day on June 5. Twenty-four 
dollars was raised, an increase of eight dol- 
lars over last year. This offering is very 
encouraging, as the school has only a mem- 
bership of thirty; also, the church had just 
completed papering their building. The pas- 
tor, W. H. Smith, will spend his vacation 
in Port Stanley, Ontario. 


The General Education Board of New xork 
has made a grant of $50,000 to Transylvania 
University on condition that the university 
raise $150,000 additional to be added to the 
permanent endowment. The College of the 
Bible has directed its financial secretary to 
join in securing’the amount necessary to 
claim the grant. W. T. Donaldson and J. W. 
Hardy are now in the field. President Cross- 
field will devote most of the vacation to 
securing funds. 


B, H. Hayden, in a good letter, tells us of 
the good things that have recently come to 
the Disciples of London, Ontario. In May, 
A. Martin of Morgantown, W. Va., visited 
the church, giving a lecture. During the 
Ontario annual convention, June 1-6, I. N. 
MecCash, Stephen J. Corey and R. P Shep- 
herd of St Louis, Mo. Other speakers heard 
by the church there recently have been Dr. 
W. E. Macklin of China, Miss Bertha Claw- 
son of Japan, and Mrs. Linton of South 
America, 


J. H. Gilliland has resigned the pastorate 
of the Centennial Church, Bloomington, II1., 
which so recently dedicated its beautiful new 
house of worship. Mr. Gilliland says that 
he regards this the crowning achievement of 
his twenty years’ ministry in Bloomington. 
He will not take up fuurther pastoral work 
in Bloomington, but for a time may be had 
for dedications and a few meetings. It is 
possible that Mr. Gilliland may be induced 
to accept a pastorate again, if a real oppor- 
tunity for service presents itself. 


The adult Bible classes of three different 
churches in Trenton, Mo., are to co-operate 
in the establishment of a lecture course dur- 
ing the coming year. Last year the lecture 
course was under the direction of the minis- 
terial association and money was lost which 
the preachers individually had to make up. 
Three classes are composed of business men 
and it is a fine way of practicing the religion 
of the Christ in united service of the com- 
munity. 


Elster M. Haile, president of Hereford, 
reports encouraging progress for the college. 
The citizens of Hereford have raised $25,000, 
payable in five yearly installments, as a 
temporary endowment for the college. The 
friends of the College outside Hereford are to 
raise an equal amount. This will enable the 
college to a much greater work in the future. 
Mr. Haile expects to be in Chicago during the 
summer in attendance upon the summer 
school at the University of Chicago. 


Mark Williams, who has been compelled 
to return to America after eight years in 
England, has accepted a call to the new 
East Side Church, Milwaukee, Wis., where 
he will rejoice in the co-operation of his old 
Drake class-mate, Mr. Robert Nourse, who 
has so faithfully supported the work of this 
new church. Mr. Williams feels sure of the 
support of the people of the church and ex- 
ceedingly hopeful over the future of the work. 


Sunday, June the fifth, marked the dedica- 
tion of the First Church, Pomona, Calif. The 
new building was erected at a cost of $62,- 
000, and is the best Christian church in the 
west. A remarkable event occurred at the 
morning service. The church soloist, Miss 
Whipp, who possesses a notable voice, sang, 
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and so pleased the audience that a wealthy 
man, not a member of the church, presented 
a $100 bill toward the payment of the church, 
and said he would double that if the soloist 
would sing again. This she did and an offer- 
ing was taken amounting to $28,000. 


A rally of the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties of our own churches was held at the 
Jackson Blvd. Church, Chicago, Monday, 
June 13. Most of the societies of the city 
sent delegations; the largest was from the 
Ashland Ave. Church. Claude E. Hill, of 
Valparaiso, Ind., National Superintendent of 
C. E., among our own people was present and 
made the address of the evening. It was a 
very thoughtful address. Mr. Hill departed 
from the conventional style of Christian En- 
deavor address and interpreted the movement 
in the light of present day religious tenden- 
cies. The part of his address dealing with 
the problem of Christian union was the most 
significant. The sentiment for Christian 
union has come and is strong. What is 
needed is a program. The problem of union 
is old with us and comparatively new to 
other people. We have worked at the pro- 
gram and through Christian Endeavor will 
be able to make valuable contribution to its 
solution. He quoted John Temple Graves 
who declared that the position of the Disci- 
ples of Christ is the position of ultimate 
Protestantism. This address should be de- 
livered extensively over the country. It was 
voted to reorganize our city Christian En- 
deavor union and a committee was appointed 
to nominate officers and report at a subse- 
quent meeting to be held in the near future. 


Oklahoma Christian University 


E, V. Zollars, President. 
0. N. Roth, Chancellor. 


A New School With a Phenomenal Record: 
Third Session Just Closed. 

The fourth school in our brotherhood in minis- 
terial attendance. Eighty-two ministeria] students en- 
rolled last year, including five pastoral helpers. Forty- 
nine graduates from all departments. The following 
schools and colleges in successful operation: 

1. College of Libera] Arts. 
. The College of the Bible. 
Teachers’ College. 
. University High School. 
College of Business. 
. College of Music. 
7. School of Oratory and Expression. 
8. School of Fine Art. 
9. University Hospital and Training School for 
Nurses. 

10. Post Graduate School. 

Splendid Ladies’ Home, modern in all its appoint- 
ments. Board at actual cost. Sixty pulpits in Okla- 
homa and Kansas now being filled by ministerial 
students. Room for as many more within easy reach 
of the school. Young men wanting preaching points 
to pay expenses, address ©. ©. Taylor. Send for 
catalog to Miss Emma F. Hartshorn, Registrar. All 
communications should be addressed: Universitv Sta- 
tion, Enid, Okla. 

Impertant Statement. 

If young men who can preach acceptably, and wish 
to make further preparation for their work, would 
have faith enough to come here and enter school, 
they would be able to get preaching points in a 
short time. There are a hundred churches or more 
within reach of the school that are now ready, or 
could be worked up by a little effort, to support 
ministerial students. 
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Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Dayton 


Convenient, Downtown 
or South Side 


Monon trains for the three cities start 
from Dearborn Station, Polk St., easily 
reached from Chicago’s Business Dis- 
trict, Theaters and Hotels. Stops made 
at 47th St., (Phone Yards 1582) and 63d 
St., (Phone Went. 525), Parlor cars— 
electric lighted sleeping cars—every mod- 
ern convenience. Phone Central 5487 for 
City Ticket Office, 182 Clark St. 


4% Trains Daily 
8:30 A. M. 
21:30 P.M. 
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The Memorial Church, Chicago, observed 
“Flag Day,” June 12. Dr. Willetts’ sermon 
was “The Colors.” A male quartet sang, 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” and 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.” The 
Abraham Lineéln Post of the Grand Army 
were guests of the church for the day. 


G. B. Baird, Lu-chow-fu, China, says: 
“When can we expect the money for our 
church building? Last Sunday 225 in Sun- 
day school. In the very crowded hospital 
we have to find room for ten large classes. 
Our largest meeting place in the city is the 
hospital patients’ waiting room built to ac- 
commodate one hundred persons. We have 
140 enrolled who are asking the way of life 
and we have no place to care for them. We 
must have a new church building at once or 
stop tring to enlarge our work.” 


Thst first anniversary:of the South Side 
Church, Hannibal, Mo., has just been held. 
It has been a great year with the church and 
the anniversary service was a time of great 
rejoicing. During the last year the average 
attendance of the Sunday school has been 
212. The church was organized with 145 
members. During the year there have been 
added to the membership 101, with a present 
membership of 242. Already the $20,000 
building is proven inadequate for the needs 
of the church. The pastor, Clarence E. Wag- 
ner, says that frequently on Sunday evenings 
it is necessary to turn people from the door. 
Think of it! 

William Price, minister Howett Street 
Church, Peoria, sends the following note: 

Children’s Day, second Sunday in June, 
A great day in all three of our Bible 
schools. Howett Street Bible school Rad 
an attendance of 310 and an offering of 
$135.00 Central Bible school an attendance 
of 360 and an offering of $160.00. West 
Bluff Bible school held its opening session 
with 202 present, offering $8.75. Total at- 
tendance in our three schools, 872. Total 
offering for missions, $303.75. We are now 
assured of becoming a Living-link in the for- 
eign field by our united efforts. 


One of our young pastors, Joseph L. Gar- 
vin of Seattle, has just been signally honored 
by being elected president of the Seattle 
Ministerial Federation for a second term. 
This body is composed of the ministers of 
all the Protestant churches in the city. 
Previous to the present election it has been 
the rule that no president shall succeed him- 
self in office, a rule which has been hereto- 
fore rigidly adhered to. During Mr. Garvin’s 
first term as president, which has just ex- 
pired, his administration was one of such 
unusual efficiency that he was re-elected 
unanimously despite his unwillingness to 
accept the office. He will serve as president 
of the general ministerial body made up of 
the ministers of about 135 churches in Seattle 
from the present time until September, 1911. 


The following note, clipped from the 
school notes of the Southern Christian Insti- 
tute will have interest to our readers: “The 
first shipment of lumber from our sawmill 
went out on the 9:50 mail last Thursday 
night to President Lehman, who spoke at 
Eureka, Ill, the following Sunday, and to 
Elder Charles S. Medbury, whose Sunday 
school class made the gift of the sawmill to 
the institution. It was almost supper time 
Thursday evening, June 9, before the great 
log began to make its journey on the carrier 
toward the saw. The engine was snorting 


and puffing and anxious to be about its new- 
found mission. Slab after slab came off, and 
the prayers of more than a decade became 
a fact before our eyes. None was happier in 
it all than Professor Prout and his boys, who 
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had worked so faithfully to get the machin- 
ery in working order. This institution at 
Edwards, Miss., is one of our most fruitful 
educational interests, 


The Central Church, Des Moines, Iowa, 
made a great appeal to the people of the 
church and the community in the campaign 
for children’s day. This appeal was made 
strong by the fact that this church supports 
four living link missionaries who are doing 
great service. Mrs. Ada McNeil Gordon rep- 
resents the C. W. B. M. in Mahoba, India. 
She has been supported by this society for 
twelve years. Mrs. Herbert Smith, who, with 
her husband, went to Bolenge, Africa, about 
® year and a half ago, is supported by the 
church through the Foreign Society. E. W. 
Finkle represents the church in his service 
as pastor of the Chesterfield church, Des 
Moines; C. N. Biglow labors in the same 
capacity for the church at Ninth and Shaw. 
Finis Idleman is pushing all departments of 
the work at Central with vigor. 


Our churches at Galesburg and Knoxville. 
Ill., co-operated in a rally and field day 
Tuesday, June 7. The Galesburg Bible school 
chartered a special train on the Interurban 
line which connects the two cities and took 
the children free of charge to Gilbert’s Park 
Knoxville where the rally and picnic was 
held. About a dozen congregations of that 
section of the state were represented, there 
being a thousand people in attendance. The 
great feature for the children and young 
people was the athletic contest between the 
two schools under whose auspices the rally 
was held, the honors being about equally dis- 
tributed. Stephen J. Corey spoke in the 
afternoon representing the Foreign Society. 
Arthur Holmes delivered two masterly ad- 
dresses along Brotherhood lines. P. C. 
MacFarlane spoke at night at the Brother- 
session which was largely attended by the 
men. The addresses were of the highest 
order and the work in the various com- 
munities represented in the rally is greatly 
strengthened. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR DAY FOR HOME 
MISSIONS. 


IS SUNDAY, JULY 3. 


The following program is suggested: 
Program. 
Opening Hymn—“I am Here on Business for 
my King.” 
Prayers (assigned to five Endeavorers). 
(a) “For the Help of the Father.” 
(b) “For an Understanding of America’s 
Needs.” 
(c) “For the Home Board and Secretar- 
ies.” 
(d) “For our 
Fields.” 
(e) “For the Realization of our Respon- 
sibility.” 
Hymn—“America.” 

Scriptural Lessons—Psalms 72: 1-9; 124: 1- 
8; Luke 19: 41, 42; 1 Pet. 2: 9, 10. 
Debate—“Is Christian Citizenship Essential 

to the Safety and Perpetuity of our Na- 
tion?” Three speakers given two min- 
utes each on the affirmative and nega- 
tive. The affirmative leader given one 
minute at conclusion to sum up the ar- 
ments. 
Hymn—“Onward, Christian Soldiers!” 
Three Talks (eight minutes each). 
(a) “The Need of Missions in the Popu- 
lous East.” 
(b) “Challenge of the Fronter.” 
(c) “What of the Foreign Speaking 
People in our Country?” 
Hymn— 

Many churches have not yet taken their 
offering for American Missions. This sea- 
son of hilarious pyrotechnical ebulition of 
American patriotism is opportune for such. 
Let pastors preach at 11 a. m. on “The Place 
and Power for Christianity in American His- 
tie service at night. Take offering in cash 


Workers on American 
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VALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


(Accredited) 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learn. 
ing in the United States. 


Thirty-Eighth Year Will Open September 
20, 1910 


In 1878 the school had 3 Departments, 4 Ip. 
structors and an annual enrollment of 210 differ. 
ent students. Now there are— 


25 DEPARTMENTS 
187 INSTRUCTORS 


and an annual enrollment last year of 


5437 Different Students 
. Excellent Equipments 


The reason for this remarkable growth is 
in the fact that the Institution is constantly 
increasing its facilities, strengthening its 
courses of study and offering additional ad- 
vantages, without making the expense to the 
student any greater. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

Preparatory, Teachers’, Kindergarten, Primary, 
Pedagogy, Manual Training, Scientific, Biol Y, 
Civil Engineering, Classical, Higher English, 
man, French, Spanish, Italian, Elooution and Ora- 
tory, Music, Fine Art, Law, Pharmacy, Medical, 
Dental, Commercial, Penmanship, Phonography 
and Typewriting, Review. 

THE DENTAL DEPARTMENT 
recently acquired by the University is the 
well-known Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery, one of the oldest and best equipped 
dental schools in the country, Dr. Truman 
W. Brophy, Dean, Chicago, Illinois. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The course of study in the Medical Department 
is the same as that of the best medical schools. 
The University owns its college and hospital 
buildings both in Chicago and Valparaiso. Two 
years of the work may be done in Valparaiso, 
thus reducing the expenses, or the entire four 
years may be done in Chicago. 

THE NEW MUSIC HALL 
enables the School now to accommodate all who 
wish work in music. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

The Revised Course in Civil Engineering is 
worthy of careful consideration. 


The expenses are made so low that any- 
one can meet them. 
Tuition, $18 per quarter of 12 weeks. 


Board and furnished room, $1.70 to $2.75 per 
week. 


Catalog rflailed free. 


H. B. BROWN, President, 
or O. P. KINSEY, Vice-President. 


Thirty-eighth Year will open September 20, 1910. 


Address, 
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Hamilton College 


Lexington, Ky. 42d Year. 

Branch of Transylvania University. Select 
Home School of the Blue Grass Region. 26 in 
Faculty, from best American and Foreign uni- 
versities. 6 acre Campus; 5 modern buildings. 
Standard Junior College Course. Music, Art, 
Elocution. For catalogue, address 

The President, Box X. 
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tory and Life,” and arrange for this patrio- 
and pledges for American Missions. Litera- 
ture and envelopes furnished on application. 
Grant K. Lewis, Sec., 
Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Summer Conferences of the 
Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement 


Anyone who has ever attended one of these 
delightful and instructive conferences will 
never forget the experience. The aim is to 
train leaders of mission study classes and all 
other forms of missionary activity in connec- 
tion with Sunday-schools, young people’s so- 
cieties, and other church organizations. The 
inspirational and practical are combined so 
that the training may be well rounded and 
wholesome. These conferences are held at de- 
lightful places so that it is possible to com- 
bine vacation and edification. 

Seven of these summer conferences will be 
held during the summer of 1910. Besides 
the Southern conference to be held at Nash- 
ville, July 1-10, the following conference 
meeting places and dates are announced: 
Lake Geneva, Conference Point, Williams 
Bay, Wis., July 1-10; Whitby, Ontario, July 
1-8; Knowlton, Quebec, July 12-19; Sunday- 
school, Silver Bay, New York, July 14-21; 
General conference, Silver Bay, New York, 
July 23-31; Rocky Mountain, Cascade, Col- 
orado, August 3-12. 

It is hoped that many of our pastors and 
young people may attend some of these con- 
ferences. Address all inquiries to Stephen J. 
Corey, Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wonderful Opening in Tibet 


These stirring words come from Dr. Shel- 
ton, on the Tibetan border: “We are exceed- 
ingly glad to know of Dr. Hardy’s appoint- 
ment, and shall be so glad to see him. We 
not only need Brother Hardy but several 
more. The country is open for five hundred 
miles farther than it ever has been, now. I 
have just returned from a trip over the bor- 
der where we’ve never been allowed to go be- 
fore, and so soon as my ;urpose of doctoring 
the sick was known I was welcome to go 
where I pleased and when I please2. I was 
urged to stay, and when I couldn’t, urged 
to return as soon as possible. I treated some 
five hundred or six hundred patients, nearly 
half of whom were people who had never seen 
a white man before, and the painless removal 
of fingers, toes and other minor operations 
were miracles to them. The Lord is blessing 
us and causing the work to grow beyond our 
fondest hopes. Mr. Ogden is busy night and 
day with his part of the work, and—Oh! we 
need some more good men and women so 
hadly.” 


Hopeful Progress 


_This word of brief survey is noted on June 
15, after eight and one-half months of the 
current missionary year has passed into his- 
tory. The receipts so far encourage us. 
There has been a gain of more than $20,000. 
It will be remembered that last year, the 
Centennial year, there was a total gain of 
about $76,000. It is but frank to say that 
some friends have feared a decline this year. 
True, this might come yet before September 
30, but we certainly hope not. During Sep- 
tember last year the receipts reached the 
magnificent sum of $83,416.26! 

There has been a great gain in annuity 
Rifts, the largest in our history. The Chil- 
dren’s Day offering starts off with a gain of 
about $5,000 or almost 40 per cent from 
June 7 to June 15. Again we are reminded 
that little children lead us. A large number 


of new Living-links has been enro led. How- 
ever, the churches as churches are somewhat 
tardy in forwarding their gifts. This is a 
Surprise. All the signs indicate that they will 
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give more this year than ever before, but up 
to the present date they are some $3,000 
short of the offering for the corresponding 
time last year. We have confidence that they 
will yet make a very considerable increase 
before the year closes. 

Lt us remind the friends that some heroic 
tasks await us before the close of the year if 
we are saved from a discouraging loss. We 
beseech the churches everywhere to gird them- 
selves for a fing] assault. We hope to wit- 
ness very large returns during July. True, 
the vacation season is upon us, but we can- 
not afford to neglect our missionary army, 
more than eight hundred strong? Their 
work must go on without hindrance or any 
kind of embarrassment. We are under the 
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most solemn obligations to meet their every 
material need. 
F. M. Ratns, Secretary. 
Cincinnati, O., June 15, lyivu. 


Walter M. White’s Work at 


Mexico, Mo. 


Having been instrumental in bringing 
Walter White to Missouri, and having known 
somewhat intimately of his phenomenal work 
at Mexico, I feel moved to say a word of ap- 
preciation of him and his work, and to ex- 
press a regret which we all here in Missouri 
feel over his leaving our state. His two 
years in Mexico resulted. in bringing that al- 





C 00 k i n You no longer need wear your- 
self out with the weakening 
heat of an intensely hot kitch- 


Comfort %: 


You can cook in comfort. 


Here is a stove that gives nO Outside heat. All its heat 
is concentrated at the burners. An intense blue flame (hotter than 
either white or red) is thrown upwards but not around. All the 
heat is utilized in cooking — none in outside heating. 


New Perfection 
Oil Cook-stove 


entirely removes the discomfort of cooking. Apply a matchand / 


immediately the stove is ready. 


Instantly an intense heat is pro- 


jected upwards against the pot, pan, kettle or boiler, and yet there 
is no surrounding heat— no smell—no smoke. 





Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 


Why? Because The New Perfection 
Oil Cook-Stove is scientifically and 
practically perfect. You cannot use 
too much wick—it is automatically 
controlled. You get the maximum heat 
—no smoke. The burneris simple. One 
wipe with a cloth cleans it—conse- 
quently there is no smell. 4 

The New Perfection Oil Cook-Stove 
is wonderful for year-round use, but 

ially in summer. Its heat oper- 
ates upward to pan, pot, or kettle, but 
not beyond or around. It is useless 
for heating a room, 

It has a Cabinet Tep with shelf 
for keeping plates and food hot. 

It has long turquoise-blue enamel! 
chimneys. The nickel finish, with the 
bright blue of the chimneys, makes 
the stove ornamental and attractive. 
Made with 1, 2 and 3 burners; the 2 
and 3-burner stoves can be had with 
or without Cabinet. sennes se, 
tor Desxiptive Cireular to tho nearest agency ofthe 








FOR THE SUMMER QUARTER 


Now is the time to send your order for the Bethany Graded 
Sunday School Lessons for the Summer Quarter, beginning 


July 1. 


Many schools will install the Graded Lessons in the Sum- 
mer so as to “get used” to them by the opening of the new 


season in October. 


In October there will be four new courses added to the 
three that have been running the past year. 

Next year will be a rich year for the Graded Schools. Get 
ready for it by introducing the Bethany Lessons July 1. 

Samples Sent Free to Ministe rs, Superintendents or Teach- 


ers, upon application. 
blank. 


Send today for our convenient order 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 
700 East Fortieth Street Chicago 
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ready splendid church to a degree of efficiency 
which it had hardly dared to think it pos- 
sible to reach. The Board and church stood 
loyally by him, and were willing to be led 
into larger life and wider activities. The 
church became a Living-Link in both Home 
and Foreign work, and greatly increased its 
offerings te all other missionary work. But 
it was in the Sunday-school that the greatest 
growth was sustained. Going from a school 
of about 200 to a great, world-known school 
of over 1,800, in two years, is certainly “go- 
ing some.” Brother White was prominently 
and helpfully identified with all our interests 
in Missouri. A committee of which I was 
chairman urged him to accept a call to our 
state secretaryship, but he did not see his 
way to do so. 

We are all proud of him and of the splen- 
did work he has accomplished in Mexico. We 
hoped he would spend the rest of his life in 
Missouri. But now that he has gone to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, we commend him to the broth- 
erhood of our sister state, and assure them 
and the Cedar Rapids church that in Walter 
White they have a man who is “worthy of 
all acceptation,” one who will spend his full 
power in making both his local work and the 
general work reach its full limit of efficiency. 
We give him up with great reluctance, and 
shall rejoice in every success that shall be 
his in his new field. 

GRAHAM FRANK. 


Front Rank Certificates 


The first Front Rank Certificates are is- 
sued! Number One goes to the splendid 
school at South Broadway, Denver, Colo., of 
which Brother Chas. L. Mason is superin- 
tendent. It is a great school and its report 
indicates its excellency along all lines. The 
second goes to Lamar, also in Colorado, who 
by telegram announced the completion of the 
last essential requirement. It speaks well for 
the Colorado State Superintendent, E. M. 
Cosner, that this state gets not only the first 
certificate, but also the second. In a per- 
sonal letter he says he has many more about 
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ready to send it. At any rate, Colorado is 
now leading the nation. the other states 
get busy. With many schools the sending of 
the foreign missionary offering last Sunday 
made them “Front Rank.” 

The question has come as to what consti- 
tutes “mi at home?” In the minds of 
those who ffamed this standard af Pittsburg, 
this meant some offering to the American 
Christian Missionary Society. The regular 
time for this offering was last November, but 
of course it may be sent at any time. Some 
states have included with this an offering for 
state work, but that is optional with the 
state workers entirely. 

Rost. M. Hopxins, 
Bible School Secretary, 
A. C. M. S. 


A Visit to the Fields 


Secretary F. M. Rains of the Foreign Chris-, 


tian Missionary Society will sail for the East 
early in August to visit the mission fields. 
He will go first to Australia at the urgent 
invitation of the Australian brethren and 
will spend three or four weeks there, visiting 
the churches and conventions in the interests 
of Foreign Missions. From Australia he will 
go to India spending about two months visit- 
ing the mission stations, studying the work, 
and planning with the missionaries. His 
next point will be the Philippines, where our 
young and growing work will be visited. A 
month or so will be taken for the work and 
workers there. After the Philippines he will 
cross over to China. This is our largest mis- 
sion, but fortunately the stations are all close 
together and easily reached. Probably six 
weeks will be needed for a thorough visita- 
tion of this important and rapidly changing 
field. After crossing over to Japan a month 
will be spent in visiting the four main sta- 
tions there. Then Mr. Rains will take the 
Trans Siberian Railroad across Russia to 
Europe, from whence he will sail for the 
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Congo, West Africa. After reaching Matadi 
at the mouth of the Congo, he wil] proceed 
up that great river to Bolenge, our chief Af. 
rican station. After studying the work there 
and meeting with the All Congo Convention of 
Protestant Missionaries, he will probably visit 
the new stations of Lénga and Monieka, From 
the Congo he will return to America. 

A complete visit to our mission fields has 
never been made by a representative of the 
Foreign Society. President McLean visited, 
Japan, China and India in 1895 and nine 
years ago Secretary Rains made a brief visit 
to Japan and China. Africa and the Philip- 
pines will be visited for the first time and In- 
dia for the’first time in fifteen years. 

A visit to the fields is greatly needed at 
the present time. The work has grown to such 
proportions, the needs of the various fields 
are so diversified, and the call for reinforce- 
ments and prosecution of plans for the future 
so urgent, that such a tour is imperative. 
Again and again have the missionaries urged 
it. 

There are many things in the growth of a 
great Foreign Missionary work that demand 
better understanding on the part of the Exe- 
cutive Committee than can be secured through 
correspondence with the missionaries. The 
proper distribution of funds; the compara- 
tive need and importance of various fields; 
the opening of new stations; the planting of 
schools, colleges and hospitals. Because of 
these problems and needs visitation is not only 
necessary, but a matter of economy and good 
business policy. Mr. Rain’s visit to Japan 
in 1901, resulted directly in the building ot 
the two colleges in Tokyo. 

The friends of the work will be enabled to 
keep in touch with the itinerary of Secretary 
Rains through his letters to the various 
papers and the Missionary Intelligencer. 

STerpHen J. Corey. 

June 15, 1910. 
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Faculty of Berkeley Bible Seminary, Berkeley, California 


H. H. Guy, Dean 
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ne BETHANY GRADED SUNDAY ScuooL [Essons 


INTERNATIONAL COURSE 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR 





Purpose—tThe purpose of the Graded Lessons is: To meet the spiritual needs of the pupil in each stage 


of his development. 


50 know God as he has revealed himself to us in nature, in the heart of man, and in Christ 
2. To exercise toward God, the Father, and his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, trust, obedience, and 


The spiritual needs broadly stated are these: 









































INTERMEDIATE | 


tunities for service and to give him a vision of 
what it means to be a Christian. 


To lead to the practical recognition of the duty 


| and responsibility of personal Christian living, and 


to organize the conflicting impulses of life so as to 


| develop habits of Christian service. 


-. 
First Year .| to 
| @ 


| 


The central aim of these biographical studies 
for the first and second years is religious and 


| moral: but the religious and moral emphasis in 


these studies will not lead to any neglect of the 


| historical viewpoint, as these characters are gen- 


erally makers of history, and cannot be satis- 
factorily presented without the historical setting 
as a background. 











worship...... 3. To know and to do our duty to others...... 4. To know and do our duty to ourselves. 
Age of 
COURSES | Pupils AIM PUBLICATIONS 
BEGINNERS | _ To lead the little child to the Father by helping Lessons Prepared by FRANCES W. DANIELSON 
him: Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, MI, IV 
‘ 1. To know God, the heavenly Father, who Large Pictu d ’ 
First Year . 4 | loves him, provides for, and protects him. arg - res (9x12 inches) Read 
2. Te. enow Jeoes the Son of God, who be- —— Stories—(Illustrated folder for 7 
| came a little ild, who went about doing good, ile)’ 
- AH, is the Friend and Saviour of little upils)—Part iu, m,wv... . 
| children. 
| | 8. To know about the heavenly home. Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II. Ill, IV 
| 4. To distinguish between right and wrong. | Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 
Second Year| 5 | ,..5- To know his love for God by working with | Beginners’ Stories—(Ilustrated folder for Ready 
pupils) Part I, 11, 11,IV . . . . . | (October, 1910) 
d the child to know the heavenly Father, | 
PRIMARY To lead t ane tO . enly Tr, 
hid: hie a a desire ‘ live * God’s Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 
1. ‘o show fo od’s power, love, and care, | 
and to awaken within the child responsive love, | =a Text Book, Part I, II, Ill, IV 
First Year os 6 —_ To ta gl the teachings of the first ‘ anne ee Read 
year (i) iby showing ways in which children may Primary Stories—(MIlustrated folder for pu- eady 
express their love, trust, and o! ience; | ils)— 
showing Jesus the Saviour, in his love and work pils)—Part I, I, Ml, Iv 
for men; and (8) by showing how helpers of Jesus 
and Co to do ae . Ms ae P | Siddiont 
| 3. ‘o =bui upon the work of the first an eachers’ Text Book—Part I, II II, IV 
second year by telling (1) about the le who | : A . ’ 
- chose ta do Sete wil; @) how Jesus, by ble Large Pictures—(6x8 inches) 
ife and words, death and resurrection, revea | : : 
Second Year| and the Father’s love and will for us; (3 such stories | Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pu- Read 
8 as will make a strong appeal to the child and ils)—Part I, II, Ill, IV eady 
| arouse within him a desire to choose and to do P » Al, ’ (October, 1910) 
that which God requires of him. 
1. To awaken an interest in the Bible and a 
JUNIOR | | love for it; to deepen the impulse to know and to Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN. 
do right. Teachers’ = 
9 2. To present the ideal of moral heroism; to : rs’ Text Book—Part I, i, II 
First Year .| and | reveal the power and majesty of Jesus Christ, and Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part Ready 
. 10 | to show his followers going forth in his streneth OT Sher alld ll Sal aaa ee Fea 
| to do his work. (With picture supplement) 
| 3. To deepen the sense of responsibility for 
right choices; to show the consequences of right 
| and wrong choices; to strengthen love of the right Teachers’ bail 
ig and hatred of the wrong. Jupils’ B vag me Part I, Il, Il, IV 
| 4. To present Jesus as our Example and Sav- upus 00 or ork and Study—Part 
Second Year 3 ious; to lead the pupil to appreciate his oppor- * ) re ; 7 y Ready 


(With picture supplement) ; 


Lessons for first year prepared by 
MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV 
Pupils’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV 
(With maps) 





| (October, 1910) 


(October, 1910) 





Ready 

















The Curriculum Outlined Above Furnishes a Comprehensive Course of Religious Instruction 


Comprising as it does not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachings of the Bible, but also lessons on the history 


and heroes of the Christian Church, of missionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral reforms, 


In order that the truths taught may be assimilated and the spirit and qualities of Christian character developed, various forms 
of self-expression are suggested, beginning with simple hand-work done by the little child, and culminating in important lines 


of Christian service possible to young men and women. 


The series of lessons for each year begins in October, and the work that is essential to the completion of the aim and the integrity 
of the course as a whole, is found in the nine months corres 
sons for the remaining three months of each year are valuable in themselves, and either supplement the work of the pre- 


ceding months, or prepare for that of the following year. 


The courses for each grade or year are permanent and will be available for use in the same grade with successive classes each year. 
The Lessons for the Summer Quarter beginning July 3, will prepare the school for the greatly enriched course 


Send today for order blanks and 


beginning October 1. 
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nding to the public school year—October to June. 


samples. 


joo E. goth Street. CIIICAGO. 


The les- 
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DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 


Established in 1881, its growth has been continuous. The annual attendance has in- 
creased until it has reached over 1800. More than 150 instructors are employed. Ten 
buildings are devoted exclusively to school purposes. Library facilities are unexcelled 
in the west. 

Drake University is ideally located in the Capital City of Iowa, is open to. both men 
and women on equal terms, expenses are low, and opportunities for remunerative em- 


ployment are unusually good. 


Fall Quarter Opens September 20th, 1910. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS— 
Course of four years, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., S. B. Course requiring 
an additional year’s work leading to the corresponding Master’s degree. : 


COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE— 
English courses, leading to certificate. Graduate course, requiring three year’s 


work, leading to degree of D. B. 


COLLEGE OF LAW— 
Three-year course, leading to degree of LL. B. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE— 
Four-year course, leading to degree of M. D. Two-year course in Pharmacy. 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY— 
Three-year course, leading to the degree of D. D. S. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION— 
Course of four years, leading to degree of Ed. B. Two year courses arranged 
especially for Grade, Primary, Kindergarten, and Domestic Science teachers and 
supervisors. State certificates granted without examination. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, INCLUDING— 
Conservatory of Music—Four-year courses in Voice, Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Cornet and other orchestral instruments, Harmony, Musical History and Theorv. 
School of Painting and Drawing—Courses in Drawing, in Painting in Oil, Pastel, 


Water Colors, etc. 
School of Dramatic Art—Two-year courses in Physical Culture, Voice Train- 
ing and Dramatic Reading. 

THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL— 
Classical, Scientific and Commercial courses, preparing students for entrance to 
college. 

SPECIAL COURSES— 
Courses for Music Supervisors, Drawing Supervisors and for teachers who wish 
certificate work and instruction in methods. 


For catalog or other information concerning any of these colleges or schools, address 


THE PRESIDENT, 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES, IOWA 





